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The PSYCHOLOGY of 
RELIGIOUS MYSTICISM 


By JAMES H. LEUBA, 
(Professor of Psychology, Bryn Mawr College) 


This book is probably the most important contribution 
to the subject since William James’ “ Varieties of Religious 
Experience.” It is essentially a psychological study of human 
nature. It discusses mystical experiences in primitive society, 
in Hindoo religion and in Christianity, the causes of mysticism 
and of ecstasy, their varied methods of expression, the great 
mystics, religious and non-religious trances, etc. A new and 
important feature of the volume is the study of experiences 
produced by drugs used to obtain divine communion. 


“ His work is very good.”"—The Nation. (London) 


“The most successful attempt in the English language to penetrate to 
the heart of mysticism.” 


—Professor Woodbridge Riley in The Nation (New York). 


‘ Fascinating and stimulating even to them who do not agree with it, 
and it is scholarly as well as scientific." —Review of Reviews. 


‘“‘Leuba’s inquiry is careful, detailed, bristling with facts, and carried 
with a studied effort to be fair to all sides of his subject . . . He has 
produced a book invaluable to the student of mysticism." . 

—Professor W. E. Hocking in the Saturday Review (New York). 


."*The work is admirably written and of entrancing interest.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


‘Based upon solid research the book has a scientific value.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


“The Psychology of Religious Mysticism seems to me a more satisfactory 
book than any of the author’s previous works, important as they have been.” 
—The Christian Century. 


‘Students of the psychology of religion as a serious and scientific pursuit 
have eagerly been looking forward to the appearance of the present work; 
and, in the opinion of the Reviewer at any rate, the book amply fulfils these 
high anticipations."—-Professor James B. Pratt, (Williams College), in the 

Anglican Theological Review. 


‘‘Overemphasizing the importance of this book would be difficult. 
Sanity and sobriety, a laboratory, rather than a platform tone, distinguish 
this competent study of the transcendent experiences of the human mind... 
This work is distinguished not merely by its true scientific character but by 
its personal courage. Perhaps no American philosopher since Emerson has 
had equal bravery in belief, together with temperate sanity in promulgating 
it in a society firmly entrenched in the conventions of a weakened faith. In 
a field where the majority not only are muddled in their own minds, but are 
far from eager to reveal the muddle to others, such intellectual courage stands 
out with the clearness of a new star."—-New York Times. 
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SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘* An important contribution to the rehabilitation of English criticism— 
perhaps, because of its sustained scientific nature, the most important yet 
made. . . . The principles enunciated are pursued in more particular aspects 
of literary criticism, always with a clear zest and consequent elucidation. 
Parallel applications to the arts of painting, sculpture, and music form the 
subjects of three chapters. Another important chapter deals with the 
availability of the poet’s experience.’’"— The Criterion. 


‘** A mine of really suggestive ideas. It has real originality.” — The Datly 
News. 


‘‘ A formidable book . . . The questions it considers are those which 
every critic (and all readers are critics) must put to himself.’’— Vogue. 


‘‘ Mr. Richards is an entertaining writer whose work avoids easily the 
tedium of a technical treatise.”— The British Journal -of Psychology. 


‘* Mr. Richards will probably be severely handled by those writers who 
cling to eternal and unanalysable values . . . But he has written a brilliant 
book, and his attempt to bring order into the chaos of critical theories, by 
enlisting psychology in the service of criticism, marks an important step 
forward.’ — Journal of Education. 


‘‘ It will not do. Things of the soul, of pure emotion, of song, inspiration 
and vision are not to be apprehended with the processes of philosophy or the 
precision of a foot-rule—C. E. LAWRENCE in the Weekly Westminster 
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The FOUNDATIONS of 
AESTHETICS 


A Study of the Nature of Beauty, by 
C. K. OGDEN, I. A. RICHARDS & JAMES WOOD 
With Sixteen Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. Green Cloth Gilt, 7/6 net. 


‘‘A compact, almost a laconic book, a book whose every proposition has 
the characteristic which the Freudians call ‘over-determined.' The authors 
give evidence of having read and understood and distilled into almost an 
ideational hieroglyph most of the effusions of the aestheticians. Both their 
arguments and their use of illustration reveal a lively and ironic sense of the futil- 
ities of their contempories and predecessors, and they dispose, for example, of 
the dialetic fatuousness of Signor Croce with the neatness and dispatch of 
surgeons. Withal, they realize that every theory of beauty which is a general- 
ization from experience has, regardless of how false it may be as a generalization, 
some root in reality."—The New Republic (New York). 


“This is a curious book .... In their criticism of Croce and of the 
doctrine of ‘ Significant Form '—the authorsare clear and cogent.”—-The Times. 


“‘By devoting a few pages to each theory the authors are able firmly yet 
courteously to point out the weak spot in each . Some few years ago Mr. 
Clive Bell declared that the all-important thing in a work of art was 
‘Significant Form.’ This, as Mr. Ogden ‘and his colleagues point out, carries 
the matter very little further. Mr. Bell is arguing in acircle.”——-The Bookman. 


“It is doubtful whether a fuller conception of Beauty can be reached than 
that set forth in the quotations from Chung Yung, with which the book i iS SO 
beautifully begun and ended.”-——Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


“The charm of the well selected illustrations, from art and from nature, 
pee the writers concerned to sar artistic discrimination of a high order 
. . It is an excellent book . . . .”—Artwork. 


“This work is extremely oe . . . . The authors formulate a doctrine 
which has certainly been at least adumbrated by some modern psychologists, 
but which is perhaps here clearly defined and related to aesthetic speculation 
in general for the first time.”— Yorkshire Observer. 


“This study comes from three hands who have worked with such admir- 
able union of style and purpose that there is no apparent trace of collaboration 
in the result.—Scotsman. 


“‘A volume which will please the lover of the beautiful .... How the 
authors were able to agree on the issue of so unique a book is a mystery. 
—Expository Times 
“The reader is left under the humiliating impression that he ought to get 
a great deal more from the book than appears on the surface. The illustrations 
are admirable.—Journal of Education. 


“The illustrations are all excellent." —Manchester Guardian. 
‘“‘ This extremely interesting and suggestive book.”—Truth. 


. ‘“‘Those adventurous people who want to know what art is could not do 
better than study ‘The Foundations of Aesthetics’ . . . . This book will keep 
them busy and intellectually fit for a long time.”—Daily Herald. 
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OCTOBER, 1926 


EDITORIAL 


THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The Eighth International Congress of Psychology, which was held 
in Groningen from September 6th to 11th, was somewhat more 
cosmopolitan in membership than the Oxford Congress of 1923; 
all the major countries of Europe (except Russia) and the United 
States were represented among the two hundred and fifty delegates. 
Germany, after Holland, sent the largest group; Great Britain 
and the United States were adequately represented ; but France, 
Italy, and Belgium had only a few members each—doubtless an 
effect of depreciated currencies. 

The Gestalt Psychology maintained its position in the front rank 
of modern movements, and no subject provoked more debate. The 
three leaders of Gestalt—Koffka, Kohler, and Wertheimer—were 
tireless in attendance at the various sessions, and took part in the 
discussion of all relevant questions from the point of view of Gestalt. 
One of the five morning symposia was entirely devoted to this 
movement: Prof. Koffka outlined the Gestalt Psychology of 
Perception ; Prof. A. Michotte of Louvain described in his admirably 
clear manner a series of new experiments on the Perception of Form 
that promise to be of fundamental importance; Dr. E. Rubin of 
Copenhagen, whose deft and tactful humour was appreciated 
throughout the Congress, spoke on the same theme; Dr. Friedrich 
Sander of Leipzig discussed Gestalt Qualities ; while Prof. Spearman, 
criticizing Gestalt for a certain confusion between ‘Shapes’ and 
‘Wholes ’, and in the matter of the ‘ Doctrine of Ultimate Parts ’, 
incidentally confessed his great admiration for the Scholastic 
Philosophy. That Prof. Kéhler read no paper was much regretted, 
but fortunately he spoke frequently in the various discussions. 
Prof. Wertheimer presented a short paper at one of the afternoon 
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sessions; it is a pity that none of Prof. Wertheimer’s works are 
available in English, though he is one of the founders of Gestalt and 
admittedly one of the most perspicacious of the German psycholo- 
gists. 

The Psychology of Religion continues to be the object of lively 
debate. Prof. Janet opened the symposium on this subject with 
an illuminating paper on “ Social Excitation in Religion’’, which 
we are fortunate in being able to present to our readers in this issue 
of Psyche. Prof. Janet habitually enhances his important material 
with an eloquence and precision of presentation most welcome at 
Psychological Congresses. Dr. Ernest Jones treated religion as 
a survival of the infantile mind; “ The religious life represents a 
dramatization on a cosmic plane of the emotions, fears, and longings 
which arose in the child’s relations to his parents.” Prof. James 
H. Leuba dealt lucidly with “ The Nature, the Field, and the Meth- 
ods of the Psychology of Religion ”’ ; he defined religion as social 
behaviour in relation to superhuman beings ; it is one of the ways 
of satisfying the needs of humanity ; if it continues to be efficient, 
it will remain—f not, it will go the way of magic. Dr. Robert H. 
Thouless of Manchester advocated the study of the religion of 
every-day life as apt to prove a most valuable and productive field. 

Behaviorism, though frequently mentioned, especially by the 
younger psychologists, as a most profitable experimental method, 
did not attract the lively interest which it does in America. Dr. 
John B. Watson, though in Europe at the time, was unfortunately 
unable to attend the Congress, and Prof. Henri Piéron, who was to 
have read a paper on Behaviorism, was in America, and therefore 
Prof. McDougall refrained from his contemplated observations on 
this subject. Prof. H. S. Langfeld of Princeton, in a clearly 
reasoned paper on “‘ Consciousness and Motor Response ’’ insisted 
on the necessity of identifying consciousness with efferent as well 
as with afferent and cerebral excitation—a position of modified 
behaviorism. 

The Psycho-analysts show a regrettable tendency to withdraw 
from the councils of Psychology ; Dr. Ernest Jones was their only 
spokesman at Groningen. The Psychology of Verstchen tend 
Erklaren, on the other hand, occupied an entire morning session, 
and provoked animated discussion, during which Prof. Claparéde 
protested that Grundlegen and over-theoretical expositions lie out- 
side the true domain of the Psychology of to-day, especially since 
we have not sufficient knowledge to reach an agreement on such 
points. Eidetik, the product of the Marburg School under Prof. 
E. Jaensch, and the Psycho-Galvanic Reflex were two recent 
developments followed with interest. 
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The Correlations between Types of Mind and Body, a subject of 
lively interest, was to have had a symposium devoted to its 
consideration ; the absence of Dr. Ernst Kretschmer unfortunately 
made this impossible, but Prof. E. D. Wiersma read the instructive 
paper he had prepared for this symposium at the closing session of 
the Congress. The discussion of the Intensity of Sensations, to 
which Dr.-C. S. Myers and Dr. H. Werner of Hamburg contributed, 
tended to resolve itself into a controversy over the definition of 
‘quantity ’ and ‘ quality ’ of sensation. 

The symposium on the Psychology of the Lower Races was 
opened by Prof. F. C. Bartlett of Cambridge, with a paper full of 
admirable common-sense. He insisted that, though there are great 
differences between primitive and civilized mental life, nevertheless 
profound social] differences and differences in content and feeling 
are compatible with profound similarities in psychological pro- 
cesses. Dr. W. Mayer-Gross of Heidelberg read a paper on Der 
Psychologischen E1genart der Naturvolker, and. Dr. Alfred Storch 
discussed Primitive Mythological Thought and its Relation to 
Psychopathology. 

Prof. William McDougall confined himself to an interesting 
consideration of “‘ Pleasure, Pain, and Conation”’, showing that 
certain facts, usually taken as supporting the hedonist theory, are 
in reality not inconsistent with a purely Hormic Psychology. 
Eugenio Rignano presented his conclusions in regard to the Finalism 
of Psychological Phenomena, with which the readers of Psyche are 
already in some measure acquainted. Dr. Wilhelm Stern advocated 
the pursuit of Personalistic Psychology ; Prof. Spearman detailed 
some of the results obtained by the application of his doctrine of 
Noegenesis ; Prof. K. Biithler of Vienna read a paper on the Psycho- 
logy of Speech, which provoked much interesting discussion ; and 
Mrs. Christine Ladd-Franklin insisted on the reality of Bio-lumin- 
escence by which the retina sees fibres of the optic nerve by light 
generated in them by their activity. Dr. M. V. Gopalaswami of 
Mysore suggested a modification of McDougall’s Theory of Laughter, 
and also showed films of work being carried out in India on the 
Inheritance of Acquired Characters among white rats. Dr. David 
Katz of Rostock (who, with Dr. Révész of Amsterdam, has 
recently completed a fascinating psychological study of the 
musical experiences of a deaf man) read a paper on the Vibration 
Sense. 

Two illuminating studies on Infant Behaviour were presented. 
Dr. Charlotte Biihler of Vienna reported her observations on the 
Social Behaviour of young infants ; these observations, made with 
precision and insight, seem to demonstrate the very early coming 
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into play of inborn tendencies, such as Submission, Self-assertion, 
and Rivalry. Prof. O. Decroly, of Uccle, exhibited, before a large 
audience, a series of motion pictures showing the responses of infants, 
some only two or three hours old, to various stimuli. Such pictorial 
records are invaluable for a study of the very rapidly changing 
reactions of infants ; Prof. Decroly urged the necessity of gathering 
a large amount of such material through international co-operation. 

The success of this Eighth Congress was made complete by the 
unstinted hospitality of Groningen—the amenities of this pleasant 
University town, and the admirable arrangements made by the 
President of the Congress, Prof. G. Heymans, and the Committee, 
were warmly appreciated by the delegates. The choice of meeting- 
place for the next congress, to be held in three years, was left in the 
hands of the International Committee. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The importance attached to Psychology in the New Volumes 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is indicative of the great strides 
which the science has been making during the past few years. 
It is true that the intention has been better than the realization. 
The Encyclopaedia is still a full decade behind current requirements, 
but we are no longer at the mercy of a few elderly idealists; and 
it is particularly gratifying to find that both Sigmund Freud and 
John B. Watson have been invited to expound their own views. 

Lloyd Morgan contributes a valuable article on the Evolution 
of Mind, Dr. E. S. Russell deals with Intelligence in Animals, and 
Professor Spearman with Human Intelligence, while both Dr, 
Malinowski (Anthropology) and Dr. Sapir (Language) accord 
due recognition to the recent advances of Linguistic Psychology. 
It is therefore all the more regrettable that Sir Frederick Mott 
and Lord Haldane should have been content with so stereotyped 
a treatment of Psychiatry and Education respectively, while even 
Dr. Shand seems to be quite unaware of the extent to which endo- 
crinology and the classification of types have superseded his own 
pioneer analysis of 1914. 

More specifically : it is surprising to find nothing about Aphasia 
apart from an allusion to Henry Head (III, 255), and no reference 
to Chronaxy in a work purporting to cover the whole field of modern 
science. Mr. J. C. Squire contrives to write a column on recent 
English “ Criticism ”’ without mentioning T. S. Eliot or I. A. 
Richards; and one may search in vain through the whole 3000 
pages for such names as Dumas, Jennings, Herrick, Jelliffe, Lalande, 
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Lipps, Paulhan, Piéron, and a score of eminent authorities in this 
most human of all branches of science. 

In spite of these lacunae, however, the three New Volumes 
will be invaluable to all students of Psychology ; and in connexion 
‘with the controversy on The Diffusion of Culture which occupies 
a foremost place in the present issue of Psyche, we may draw atten- 
tion to the valuable survey of the literature by Professor R. H. 
Lowie, under the heading “Social Anthropology ’”’ (III, 566). 
Not only are the views of the pan-Egyptian (Elliot Smith—Rivers) 
school contrasted with those of the pluralists (Graebner, Schmidt) 
and of such writers as Boas and Goldenweiser, but Dr. Malinowski’s 
previous contributions to Psyche (1923, 1925) are described as 
affording “ genuine illumination ’’. The conflict of opinion seems 
to have become more acute in the past year, and these latest pro- 
nouncements provide a welcome clarification of many hitherto 
obscure issues. 


SOCIAL EXCITATION IN RELIGION! 


By PROFESSOR PIERRE JANET 
Collége de France 


Religious behaviour is exceedingly complex, for it has been 
complicated, century after century, by superimposing philosophic, 
and even scientific, ideas upon a small group of simple feelings that 
exist in primitive man. As an example of these primitive feelings, 
more or less isolated from all complications, I will cite certain 
observations which I have made upon the religious behaviour of a 
very interesting patient, whose history forms the greater part of my 
recently published book, De /’Angotsse a l’Extase. 

This woman, whom I have called by the pseudonym ‘ Madeleine ’ 
(a name chosen by herself), first came under my observation at the 
Salpétriére some twenty-five years ago, when she was in her forty- 
second year. From that time until her death, twenty years later, 
she was under my continual observation. She was first called to 
my attention because of her peculiar habit of continually walking 
on the extreme tips of her toes, after the fashion of a ballet-dancer. 
I soon saw that her case was one of very great interest, and had her 
removed to the small Salle Claude Bernard, where I saw her daily 
for the next seven years. At the end of that time her condition was 
so much improved that she was able to leave the Salpétri¢re and 
spend the remaining fourteen years of her life with her relatives. 

At first I was her only confidant at the hospital, and at my sug- 
gestion she kept for me a diary of the events of her life, her feelings, 
and her problems. After she left the hospital her diary was supple- 
mented by very frequent letters to me, the last one written only a 
day before she died. All of these she herself put at my disposition, 
finally desiring them to be published in the interests of religion and 
science: “ You, my father, can do what you wish with my papers 
and letters.” 

Madeleine was always docile and tractable; she was kind and 
gentle with the other patients, and when in a state of equilibrium 


'This paper was read by Professor Janet at the Eighth International 
Congress of Psychology at Groningen, September 8, 1926. 
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was able to help them intelligently. But she made no friends among 
them, and always forgot them completely as soon as they left the 
hospital. She was, indeed, a great egoist, occupied entirely with 
her own problems, and continually immersed in her own thoughts 
and dreams : in her less normal periods she even believed that God 
and the Devil were concerned exclusively with her. Towards the 
end of her life this exaggerated preoccupation with herself lessened, 
and her last letters scarcely dealt with her own affairs at all, but 
were chiefly concerned with her family and even with outsiders. 

While at the Salpétriére Madeleine spent much of her time in the 
chapel, but very seldom went to confession, and at first refused even 
to talk with the priests. She wrote some religious verse, and later 
spent much of her time painting pious and devotional pictures. 
These were of all shapes, sizes, and varieties ; she had no models for 
them, but relied almost entirely on her memories of other paintings. 
She worked with the most painstaking and meticulous attention, 
plucking out all but a few hairs from her brush in order to attain 
greater and greater detail ; but no matter what care and pains she 
expended on her work she was always dissatisfied with the results. 

_ The peculiar habit of continually walking on the extreme tips of 

her toes, which had first attracted my attention to Madeleine, I 
found to be due to her fixed belief that God was about to take her 
up bodily into heaven ; she was already being ‘lifted up’. As her 
condition improved this delusion became less forceful and her car- 
riage more nearly normal, though even to the end of her days her 
heels were always held slightly lifted above the ground. Madeleine 
was also firmly convinced that God had destined her to a special 
mission, that a new dogma had been made known to her, and that 
she must make a pilgrimage to Rome to reveal it to the Pope. This 
delusion also weakened as years went on, till finally she lost interest 
in her pilgrimage, and thought of herself as, after all, “‘ rather useless 
to God”’. 

But the most important feature of Madeleine’s case was the series 
of different morbid states through which she was continually pass- 
ing ; a study of which is of very great medical interest. Indeed, 
I fear that our present classification of mental diseases is only a very 
superficial one, for how can present-day psychiatry deal with a case 
like Madeleine’s, where the symptoms of so many of the accepted 
disorders are united in one and the same case? For psychology 
and religion an examination of the different states presented by this 
subject is not less interesting than it is for medicine. 

These morbid states through which Madeleine passed, time after 
time, always followed each other in the same order ; each series of 
states forming one long crisis or cycle of depression. These crises, 
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each of which might last weeks, or even as much as ten or twelve 
months, broke into her state of equilibrium ; each crisis consisted 
of a sequence of states which she herself had named her periods of 
‘temptation’, ‘ aridity’, ‘ torture’, and ‘ consolation’. 

At the beginning of her illness, in her thirteenth year, Madeleine’s 
normal equilibrium was only occasionally broken by a period of 
superficial depression, a period which later was to become her state 
of ‘temptation’. At the age of nineteen this period of ‘ temptation ’ 
was once followed by an ecstatic sleep, the first manifestation of her 
‘consolations’. Later the periods of ‘ aridity ’ and ‘ torture ’ inter- 
vened, but these always remained less constant and regular than the 
others, sometimes being mixed with the other states, and even 
occasionally missing. ‘ Temptation’ and ‘consolation’ always 
remained the most important of her periods. At the time Madeleine 
entered the Salpétriére the state of equilibrium hardly existed ; 
scarcely did she regain it after her ‘ consolation’, before she was 
once more plunged into ‘ temptation’, and a new cmisis began. As 
years went on, however, her crises became less and less violent ; the 
grave delusions of torture and ecstasy disappeared, and the dis- 
turbances took on the milder form which they had had in her youth. 
At the same time the states of equilibrium became longer and longer, 
until finally she was free from all disturbances for periods of three 
or four months at a time. At such times she took on the burden of 
life once more, her religion became more reasonable, and her devotion 
less personal and absolute. 

Let us now examine in some detail the sequence of states as they 
were presented in Madeleme between her fortieth and forty-ninth 
years—the time when these states showed their most extreme 
manifestations. I again emphasize that each sequence of states, 
in its ensemble, constituted one pathologic cnisis, which extended 
from the loss of equilibrium until the return to it. 

After a series of fatigues or emotions Madeleine would lose her 
equilibrium and the period of ‘temptation’ then set im. This is 
generally the longest part of the crisis, often lasting several months. 
It is a period of doubt and scrupulous obsessions ; she details to me 
all her acts and all her thoughts, with endless questioning about 
them all. Must she confess? Should she go to the chapel? 
Should she now undertake the pilgrimage to Rome? But perhaps 
the Pope does not know enough about her and might not understand 
her mission ; would God not do better to send an angel? Should 
she not rather go into a convent? She is terribly undecided, and 
demands of me a stricter domination, she begs me to be brutal with 
her in my directions. During this period the knowledge that she ts 
not rapidly decreasing in weight (which I force on her by repeated 
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weighings) is most terrible for this poor woman. Can it be that 
God, after all, is not preparing her for the bodily ascent into heaven ? 
Is not the devil manipulating the scales? She remembers the 
beautiful dreams of her ‘ consolations’, but they are only distant 
memories ; she is incapable of feeling the same sentiments, and the 
thought of God gives her no satisfaction. She retains the same 
faith, but where feelings fail, the scenes of her ‘ consolation ’ seem 
strange and extravagant. She has crises of jealousy and wants to 
be my only interesting patient ; she is intensely troubled at my lack 
of faith in all the beliefs that dominate her life. She is tormented 
by every kind of doubt and interrogation, her troubles of decision 
become harder and harder. | 

But at last doubt and questionings become less acute; and a 
transition through boredom and ennui leads from the period of 
‘temptation’ to that of ‘aridity’. She tries to read, to sew, to 
paint, but nothing succeeds ; after suffering thus for several days 
she enters the state of ‘aridity’. At first this phase may be light, 
and may even be followed by more doubts, but finally it establishes 
itself in characteristic form. This state may then last for many 
weeks, but in general it is shorter than the period of ‘ temptation’. 
Madeleine sits quietly in her chair, her features wearing an expression 
of profound sadness, but without the rigidity which characterizes 
her ecstatic period. Whereas before she rushed from effort to effort, 
she now abandons all efforts. She does not complain nor has she 
any requests to make. When I try to talk about things of greatest 
interest to her she merely replies : “ Allis indifferent tome.” When 
I remind her of all the sufferings she has endured for her religion 
and of the merit she has acquired thereby, she only replies: 
“ Stupidities, all of them.’’ She refuses to pray,,even at my earnest 
suggestion ; God will not answer her. Sermons mean nothing to 
her ; she has lost all faith: “ I have fallen into scepticism, I believe 
in nothing.” She stops all her writing, and finds her own pictures 
banal and valueless: ‘‘ You could buy better ones for a few sous.” 
Nothing can console her; there is no love, no hope, no faith. “I 
must resign myself to being abandoned, I must accept this dreadful 
solitude.”” She has become the victim of a complete negativism. 

From ‘aridity’ in so grave a form there is but one escape— 
through delirium—and in Madeleine the delirium took the form of 
‘torture’, followed by ecstasy. When she had reached the most 
profound depths of ‘ aridity ’ the delirium of ‘ torture ’ might super- 
vene at any moment. Fortunately this period was almost always 
short ; the ‘torture’ of hell generally lasted but a few days and 
sleepless nights. Sometimes it was so very short that it seemed 
almost to have been leaped over: ‘“‘ The demon came, but Saint 
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Michel pierced him instantly with the Cross.” Only once did her 
“torture” last for the long space of five weeks. In this state 
Madeleine is much more agitated than in ‘temptation’; she is 
brutal in her convictions, admitting no hesitation or criticism. She 
asserts now as vigorously as she doubted before. She discovers 
political plots, she forsees the ruin of the Church, terrible monsters 
surround her, and God chastises her. She is persecuted; she has 
not merited this, but she will bear it. She suffers as if burning in 
hell ; she smells sulphur and decay instead of the odours of sanctity. 
All is ugly, there is no beauty. She fears her beliefs are all false and 
condemned by the Church. All her acts have been wrong and 
criminal, she is responsible for all the sin and misery about her. At 
the climax of her suffering she begins to think of death and annihila- 
tion, and even to desire it. 

Then suddenly she feels that she must live, God desires it, and she 
is surrounded by His goodness. A brusque and definite passage 
leads over to ecstasy, the initial and exaggerated form of her ‘ con- 
solation’. In the state of ecstasy, properly so-called, Madeleine’s 
immobility is extreme and impressive. Whether seated in rapt 
attention before one of her pictures, whether in prayer, or whether 
tense in the attitude of crucifixion, she remains absolutely immobile 
for hours and even days. Her face is set in a fixed expression, 
sometimes of rapture, sometimes of agony, but always constrained, 
distorted, and fixed like a mask of wax. Generally the ecstasy 
lasts one or two days, once it lasted sixty hours. In her ecstasy all 
is dramatized: “ I have passed a night of love and abandon ; yes, 
it is true that God overwhelmed me with His love. . . . I feel that 
TI love God in reality and in all possible ways.” She fixes her mouth 
as if being kissed; “I feel on my lips a never-ending kiss.” But 
in her intimacy with God she shares not only His joys but also His 
sufferings ; sometimes she partakes of the poverty of Christ, and 
with Him she feels the torture of the Cross on Good Friday. In 
ecstasy Madeleine knows that she understands God and the universe, 
and she is filled with the consolation of God Himself. The richness 
of her ecstasy seems to be in rapport with the gravity of the preceed- 
ing states. ‘“ The measure of my sufferings is also that of my con- 
solations. My joys are excessive, as have also been my sorrows. 
. . . My whole life is a sequence of sorrows and of inexpressible 
volupties.”” ‘“* All seems to feed the delicious fire m which I burn ; 
everything, even my sufferings, serve as the steps by which I mount 
to heaven.” This ecstasy, with its intense spiritual life and physical 
immobility, gradually passes over into less dramatic ‘ consolations’, 
which become more and more attenuated over a period of several 
weeks. The archangels that surround her turn into saints, then 
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holy nuns, and finally become once more the nurses of the Salpétriére. 

As her ‘ consolations ’ diminished in intensity, Madeleine returned 
little by little to her state of equilibrium. This return she always 
celebrated enthusiastically, and ascribed it to the ‘ consolations ’ 
she had received. She would again take up her interest in human 
life ; both suffering and joy became less acute ; she felt better, and 
was more patient, charitable, and humble. 


In all these different states there was one sentiment or feeling that 
played an essential réle, and to its evolution and development we 
will now turn our attention. 

Madeleine was essentially a feeble personality, a psychologic 
asthenic, one who always suffered from her weakness, and who 
continually sought support and comfort from without. She wanted 
to be directed and to be loved—that is a common enough tendency 
in us all, but in the case of asthenics it is over-developed and 
exaggerated. At different periods of Madeleine’s life this tendency 
sought different objects—her parents during her infancy ; other 
persons, and especially priests, a little later ; while during the period 
that I cared for her she showed in a typical form that need for 
direction and that particular passion for her physician which I have 
so often noted in such cases. 

This tendency took different forms according to Madeleine’s state 
at the moment. During the period of ‘temptation’ there were 
doubts and interminable interrogations about the feelings which I 
had for her, and the feelings which she had for her director. She 
could never have enough suggestion and direction from me; she 
never wearied in her demands upon my interest and attention. 
During the period of ‘ aridity ’—which was characterized in general 
by a feeling of emptiness, a withdrawal of the spirit, and the absence 
of normal feelings—she showed a lack of all social sentiments as well ; 
no one was interested in her, and she was interested in no one. I 
lost my influence over her, and could persuade her to do nothing ; 
she asked me no more questions, for my replies, she said, would have 
no value for her. In the state of ‘torture’, which was really a 
period of grande mélancolie, marked by delusions of persecution, we 
see a curious inversion of feelings; affection was transformed into 
hatred, she was detested by every one, and herself detested every 
one, She was afraid of me, and frequently enough spurned me as 
an envoy of the devil. Finally, in her period of ecstatic ‘ consola- 
tion’, we see the triumph of love in all its forms, without difficulties, 
and without obstacles. 

Side by side with this evolution of her sentiments in regard to 
human beings there was a parallel development of religious feelings. 
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Her conduct in respect to the persons from whom she sought direc- 
tion and affection was paralleled by her conduct in respect to God. 
In ‘ temptation ’ there were interminable obsessions and interroga- 
tions about her orthodoxy, about the mission with which God had 
charged her, about her merits in God’s sight, and about the affection 
which He had for her. Religious ‘ aridity ’ well merits its name, for 
it is a state characterized above all by the loss of religious feeling. 
Prayer brought no comfort to Madeleine, God no longer listened to 
her (that is, she could no longer make the customary responses with 
conviction). All her relations with God were at an end. In her 
times of ‘ torture ’ Madeleine was indeed in hell; as in her ecstasy 
all had been union with God, so now all was violent rupture and 
separation from Him. God hated her, and with full justice, for she 
herself hated God. The period of ‘ consolation’ and ecstasy was 
filled with a divine love; God was her father, her master, her 
teacher, and her lover. ‘‘ God is ever nearer and nearer tome; He 
lives in my soul, which has become His palace and His altar.”” In 
ecstasy the whole direction of her life was taken over by God Him- 
self, entirely replacing human direction. Her human director, 
however, was not entirely forgotten ; during the ecstatic delirium 
I still remained in touch with my patient, who would listen, and 
even answer me; while in her fantasy I occupied an honourable, 
though modest, position—that of St. Joseph, next to the Virgin 
Mary. But as her director I was supplanted by . a personage very 
much more important—by God Himself. 

This parallel between her relations with human beings and her 
relations with God seems to me of very great importance. In 
simple and uncomplicated forms of religion (for Madeleine in her 
morbid states did return to the stage of primitive beliefs) there are 
exhibited exactly the same feelings as exist in the social relations 
between human beings. There is no special religious sentiment— 
all the sentiments of religion are but the ordinary sentiments of 
humanity directed toward religion. 


A study of this comparison leads me to a conception of religion 
which has already been presented by a number of writers, and in 
particular by Professor Leuba. There is a need for excitation which 
exists in us all; it becomes very considerable in the case of psycho- 
logic asthenics, who discover, in one direction or in another, various 
‘practices which can for a time augment their force and heighten 
their psychologic tension. This is the origin of the impulsions to 
the use of alcohol and morphine ; this is the principle which leads 
to excessive and endless walking, to erotic excesses, to various 
attempts at domination, and so forth. 
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Among such excitants we must include many phases of social 

behaviour ; people are able to aid and to stimulate each other in a 
variety of ways. All social intercourse results in a perpetual ex- 
change of forces—a mutual excitation. When we talk with others, 
when we spend an evening in company, we feel the wear and tear of 
meeting people, and know that we have been giving out energy to 
others. But in exchange we have received force and stimulation 
from them. We are all lifted up by the esteem of others ; when we 
talk with some one more important than ourselves the mere fact 
that he stops to listen proves that we are interesting and worth- 
while. Nothing flatters us more than the attention of a charming 
woman, when we succeed in focusing it on ourselves. And the more 
important the person, or the more beautiful the woman, the greater 
is the stimulus we receive. 
_ One form of social excitation is impersonal, people excite each 
other by the mere fact of coming together in large numbers, since 
they all tend towards the same sort of acts, and since they tend to 
imitate each other. Other forms of social excitation are more 
personal ; every human being plays towards some other the réle of 
father, lover, chief, or teacher, or else, on the other hand, the réle of 
child, slave, or pupil. And in all such behaviour there is not only 
the primary activity, properly so-called, which characterizes such 
functions, but in addition a series of secondary activities which 
constitute the feelings and the excitation. 

There is an excitation in the act of being a father, just as in the 
act of being a lover, or even in the act of being a slave. People feel 
these different excitations in various manners, and each one seeks 
to draw a profit from social relations in his own particular way. 

For our present purposes we need seek neither the origins nor the 
laws which give rise to these social excitations. We need not en- 
quire whether their point of departure is to be found in the relations 
of children and parents, or in the sexual relations, or in social group- 
ings which lead to imitation and domination. These questions are 
beside the point in this study ; it is sufficient to know that there 
does exist in the human spirit a tendency to lift itself up by conduct 
like that of the child or the slave, and that there is a violent desire 
to find someone towards whom we can play this réle. 

We see, then, that both impersonal and personal social relations 
bring men much of the excitation which they continually seek. But 
if relations with human beings bring so much excitation, how much 
more excitation will men derive from the social relations with God 
which religion offers them. If self-esteem is heightened by the 
attention of a beautiful woman, how much more will it be heightened 
by the condescension of the Virgin Mary towards Her votaries. Just 
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as Madeleine, with her primitive religious beliefs, found the support 
and comfort which she needed through her relations with God, so 
all religious souls find in the society of God and the saints the highest 
form of the social excitation which is sought by all. 

This social behaviour in its religious aspect does not always 
demand precise and well-known objects. This is especially true in 
the forms of primitive belief; they are often practised with ex- 
aggeration in regard to more or less real personages, whom men 
themselves construct, and even make to speak. Such behaviour, 
although imperfect in regard to the primary activities, nevertheless 
gives rise to the same favourable and satisfying feelings ; and they 
have been used, more or less consciously, for the comfort of souls and 
for the organization of cults. 

Certain very primitive religions, such as some of those which have 
been studied by Durkheim and which are really pre-religions, make 
most use of the impersonal social relations. They rely on the social 
excitation of meetings and the accompanying imitations ; religious 
dances and other mass phenomena of festival gatherings are 
characteristic of such religions. The more highly developed 
religions, which we may call the spiritual religions, exploit by 
preference the personal social relations. 

These brief observations, for which I have used the case of : 
Madeleine as illustration and point of departure, naturally demand 
a longer and more detailed study. Nevertheless, I think they can 
aid us in understanding the relation between religious behaviour 
and social excitation. Religious feelings are only the ordinary 
human feelings directed to religious ends; all religious behaviour 
seems but a special case of ordinary social behaviour. And just as 
the excitation to be derived from social life seems to be one of the 
great underlying causes of social life, so also is the excitation which 
men find in religion perhaps its chief raison d’ étre. | 


THE ‘MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP’ 
By WILLIAM McDOUGALL. M.B., F.R.S. 


It might have been hoped that the adverse verdict of the 
Sctentific American Committee, followed as it was by Mr. Hoagland’s 
article in the Adlantic Monthly for November, 1925, would have 
satisfied all but a few resolute believers that the claims made on 
behalf of this medium have no solid foundation. But it seems 
clear that no such result has been attained: Margery, it would seem, 
has recently been féted by the American Society for Psychical 
Research, and photographed in the newspapers as the recipient of 
a silver cup from a group of English scientists; and her many 
partisans, some of whom are persons of excellent standing, continue 
to make public large claims on her behalf, claims which, if they 
were well founded, should establish her as perhaps the most remark- 
able medium’ of all time, by reason of the great variety of her 
alleged supernormal physical phenomena. Recently an influential 
group of the Margery partaisns has distributed very widely a pamph- 
let of 109 pages." In that pamphlet the most far-reaching claims 
are renewed; but, as its title implies, the pamphlet is mainly 
concerned to impugn the good faith and the competence of those 
members of Harvard University who, after devoting some time to 
the study of the case, have returned verdicts unfavourable to the 
claim of supernormality of the phenomena. As I have 
personally investigated the case, taking part in many sittings in 
the years 1923, 24, and 25 ; as the onus of the Scientific American’s 
Committee fell chiefly on me; and as I have been instrumental, 
directly and indirectly, in interesting other members of Harvard 
University in it, and have been in touch with most of them during 
and since their investigations, I feel that my position both qualifies 
me to review the evidence and lays some obligation upon me to 
reply to the pamphlet. 

It would be futile to attempt to lay before the public the detailed 
accounts of all or even of a few of the phenomena. Such an 
account would be of little service, even if it were widely read, as 


1 T use the word ‘ medium’ in a non-committal sense. 
2 Entitled Harvard, Margery, Verstas. 
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it could hardly hope to be. In such a matter the general public 
necessarily forms its opinion at second hand ; and its opinion as 
to the validity of the claims of the medium must in the main 
depend on its opinion as to the relative competence , good faith, and 
absence of vitiating bias on the part of the opposed parties—that 
which asserts and that which denies that the case for supernormality 
has been established, the Pros and the Cons. 

It is very easy to write detailed descriptions of sittings with 
mediums which shall contain no false statement and which 
will induce the average reader to declare—Either this ts genuine 
mediumship, or the reporter is a liar or utterly incompetent. 
Yet such a description may, in virtue of omission of important 
details, details either unobserved or unreported, give a totally 
misleading impression. The Margery partisans claim that the case 
must stand or fall by the evidence contained in notes of sittings 
dictated during or immediately after each sitting. No incident or 
observation not at once recorded in the presence of the medium and 
her possible collaborators is, according their arbitrary rules of 
evidence, to be taken into account. Now it must be freely admitted 
that, if this rule of evidence be acceptable, the Pros have an 
excellent case. It is reminiscent of some of the technicalities of the 
law by insistence on which the clever criminal lawyer in America so 
often and so flagrantly succeeds in freeing his guilty client. Such 
fuling cannot be accepted by any honest and unbiased critic of 
the evidence. Let me give a concrete illustration. At one dark 
sitting a luminous disc was lifted three times from the table 
when all hands and feet were adequately controlled. The head of 
the medium was also supposed to be controlled. I was entirely 
baffled by the first and second of these movements. Fortunately 
during the third movement I detected what was to me convincing 
evidence that the medium’s head had escaped from control and that 
the disc was lifted by her mouth. I was under no moral obligation 
to report this observation in the presence of the medium. I did. 
not do so, and signed the notes of the sitting which contained no 
mention of this crucial observation ; without it the notes seem to 
report a supernormal phenomenon, an instance of telekinesis three 
times repeated; with it they amount to nothing in the way of 
evidence. I could cite many instances of this sort. 

It is clear that, if the observer were compelled to report every 
observation in the presence of the medium, he would have little 
chance of arriving at a decisive opinion or of detecting trickery ; he 
would never be given the opportunity to repeat or confirm his 
observation of suspicious incidents. The observer, if he were 
bound in this way, would have to rely upon a single crucial demon- 
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stration of trickery, a thing which, if he abides by his promise to 
keep intact the circle of clasped hands and otherwise abstain from 
interference with the phenomena, he has very little chance of 
achieving. 

Here I would point out that there are three distinct procedures 
that may be followed by any investigator of such physical medium- 
ship. First, he may, on the first or an early occasion on which he 
feels sure, or strongly suspects, that trickery is in progress, venture 
a sudden coup, such as seizing a furtive limb. I have done it 
myself in other cases with success. It is the method natural to any 
one already convinced of the fraudalent nature of the mediumship 
and impatient, for one reason or another, of prolonged investigation. 
But it is a hazardous procedure, and, even when it fully convinces 
the observer himself, it may often fail to convince others who, in 
the darkness and confusion of the moment, fail to follow the rapid 
course of events. He who adopts this method is apt to find himself 
in the situation that his statement of what he did and what happened 
is flatly and indignantly denied by the medium, whose partisans 
then accept her verdict rather than his. And, even if he succeeds 
in effecting a. convincing demonstration of trickery in this one 
instance, he will have produced little effect; the partisans will 
pooh-pooh it, probably alleging that all genuine mediums occasionally 
use subconscious trickery, and that, besides, no one can be quite 
sure of what really happened ; the investigator, they will say, had 
probably decided to prove trickery at all costs, even the cost of 
truth and honour. 

A second method is to devise an absolutely fool-proof or trick- 
proof test ; such, for example, as the displacement of objects within 
a sealed bottle ; or the movement of a weighted scale in a sealed 
chamber. This is the method that recommends itself to those who 
are already convinced of the occasional occurrence of supernormal 
physical phenomena and seek a convincing demonstration of it. 
It is the method that was followed, under the direction of Dr. D. 
Comstock, during a large part of the sittings with Margery of the 
Scientific American’s Committee. I acquiesced in this somewhat 
reluctantly ; foreseeing that it meant so much lost time ; a forecast 
that was amply justified by the sequel of events; for nothing 
definite came of these experiments. 

The third method is that which in this case, as in all others 
that have made out a strong prima facie case for supernormal 
powers, commends itself to me; and it is that to which I strictly 
adhered in the Margery case, except in so far as I took some part 
in attempting the second method out of deference to my colleagues. 
This third method consists in accepting all the medium’s conditions, 
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faithfully abiding by them, in the hope that thus, if genuine super- 
normal phenomena occur, one may attain a conviction of their real- 
ity; and that also, if trickery is used, close observation on repeated 
occasions will discover the fact and something of the modus operands. 

Within the limits of this third method, we may again distinguish 
two varieties. The one is to concentrate upon some particular 
phenomenon, such as an apparent instance of telekinesis; and, 
when it occurs, to argue from the conditions believed to have ob- 
tained that it could, or could not, have been produced by normal 
methods ; if the latter seems to be the conclusion of the argument, 
the instance is then proclaimed as an established instance of super- 
normal happenings. I may, I think without injustice, allege that 
this was the method favoured by Mr. E. J. Dingwall, the expert of 
the English Society for Psychical Research, in his dealings with the 
Margery case in January, 1925. To my mind this is a very question- 
able method. I prefer the second variety, which may be described 
as follows: Observe with the utmost care everything that 
occurs in the séance room, as well as outside it, so far as this is 
possible ; then collate all the recorded observations, including 
those that may seem at first sight to have little or no relevance. 
Pile up in this way through many sittings a mass of evidence ; 
take everything into account; weigh the probabilities and try grad- 
ually to. reach a sure conclusion. Things may occur that seem at 
the time to throw no light, to be quite irrelevant, but which later 
become significant. Mr. Dingwall’s method seems to be to brush 
aside such incidents with the remark : ‘‘ In these cases queer irrelevant 
things always happen ; don’t let us be led away by these from the 
central phenomenon, concentrate on that.” Such a prescription 
seems to me a decidedly dangerous guide for the participator in 
dark séances. It is precisely by reckoning on the natural tendency 
to follow this prescription that the conjuror chiefly relies to attain 
his effects. 

If, when the second variety of the third method has been applied 
throughout a varied series of sittings, the observer has failed to 
detect any indications of trickery or bad faith on the part of the 
medium or of any member of the circle, he may justly feel that he 
is hot on the scent of a real marvel, something new to be added to 
the achievements of science. If on the other hand evidences of 
trickery accumulate—what then? Should the serious inquirer stop 
short as soon as he is fairly well convinced of a single instance of 
trickery ? He may and, I think, should go on until he has acquired 
similar conviction in respect of a number of phenomena. Each such 
case then strengthens his confidence in his former conclusion ; the 
several phenomena, thus separately suspect, rightly co-operate in 
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his mind to strengthen his confidence in his conclusion that trickery 
is used and extensively used. Must he still persevere until he 
shall have obtained similar good evidence of trickery in respect of 
every phenomenon produced? In the Margery case that would be 
an impossible task; for the medium has proved remarkably 
fertile in the production of novelties ; ‘a conscientious observer 
might pursue his investigations for many years without ever attain- 
ing good evidence of trickery in respect of all types of phenonena 
produced. At some point he is justified in stopping and saying : 
“T have abundant evidence that trickery is extensively used ; so. 
extensively that, if there be any residue of really supernormal 
phenomena, I cannot hope to prove it amongst so much that is 
spurious.”” He cannot hope to prove the negative, to prove that 
this medium never did and never can produce a supernormal 
phenomenon. If you tell me that you can leap over a twenty-foot 
wall, and I watch you try and fail twenty times, I am justified in 
concluding that you cannot do it, though I cannot absolutely prove 
the thing to be impossible for you, nor prove that you have never 
done it. And so it is with Margery. That is the point I had 
reached in February of 1925 when I returned my adverse verdict 
to the Scientific American. Margery might be, for all I could prove, 
a great medium; but she had failed to convince me of it; on the 
contrary, I had become convinced that deliberate trickery had 
been used in the production of a considerable proportion of the 
phenomena. At that time much public interest in the case had 
been excited, and I was known to be a member of the committee of 
the Sctentific American, which was pressing for a verdict. There- 
fore, although I was willing and anxious to prolong my observation 
of the case, I published my general conclusion with some indications 
of the supporting evidence (in the Boston Tvanscripi of Feb. 18th, 
1925) well knowing that this action would terminate my opportun- 
ities for observation. In the spring of that year appeared Mr. Malcolm 
Bird’s book Margery and several other manifestoes of the Pros. 
Mr. Bird’s pronouncedly ex parte account of the case provoked me 
to make a more detailed statement of the grounds of my adverse 
opinion in an article published in the Journal of the American 
Soctety for Psychical Research in June 1925. 

‘Meanwhile throughout the early months of 1925, a group 
(consisting of Mr. H. Hoagland, a graduate student of the psycho-. 
logical department of Harvard, and of four young instructors of 
the same University) was attending Margery sittings and becoming 
deeply interested in the case. | 

In May of 1925, Mr. Hoagland reported to me that all or most of 
the members of this group had become convinced of the super- 
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normality of Margery’s phenomena, and that he himself was in- 
clining in the same direction, though reserving his judgement. 
I invited the group to a conference and found that they seemed 
to be, as Mr. Hoagland had reported, pretty thoroughly convinced 
that they were observing supernormal phenomena of the most 
remarkable kinds ; they were decidedly resentful of my sceptical 
attitude which implied that the phenomena were produced by 
trickery, either conscious and deliberate or possibly subconscious. 
I urged the group to persevere in its investigation, keeping their 
minds open as far as possible and refining their methods of 
control ; and I offered them, with this object in view, the use of 
a room in the Harvard psychological laboratory. This advice and 
this offer were accepted, and throughout the following weeks the 
group (assisted by the advice and occasional presence at the sittings 
of several professors of the scientific departments of Harvard) 
held a series of sittings in a room of the laboratory. I left Cambridge 
about the middle of June ; and before my departure Mr. Hoagland 
reported to me that the new series of sittings was confirming 
the group in their favourable view of the phenomena, and that 
he himself was so well impressed that he proposed to offer a study 
of the Margery mediumship as a thesis in support of his candidacy 
for the Ph.D. degree; in this design I encouraged him, merely 
stipulating that he should make his investigations thorough and 
conclusive. 

Early in July I was informed, by letter and by a visit to me in 
the country from Messrs. Hoagland and Code, of the dramatic 
and somewhat unsatisfactory conclusion of their investigations, 
as reported in Mr. Hvagland’s article in the Aélantic Monthly. 
For the benefit of those who have not read Mr. Hoagland’s article 
the essence of it may be concisely stated as follows. During the 
last two or three sittings of the group, about the end of June, 
the members discovered, or believe and allege that they discovered , 
clear evidence that Margery was making use of means which en- 
abled her to evade their control, which control they had up to 
that time believed to be adequate. In the light of this new insight 
into the methods of the medium, they alleged that they were able 
to explain to their own satisfaction, as the products of normal 
processess, all the phenomena they had observed up to that time, 
and which they had regarded, or been strongly inclined to regard, 
‘as produced in some supernormal manner. Mr. Code appeared to 
be very confident of the truth of his view, namely, that, though all 
the Margery phenomena were produced by the tricky use of normal 
means, yet all the tricky conduct involved was subconsciously 
directed, the medium in her normal waking personality remaining 
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entirely innocent and ignorant of the means used. Although 
I had myself suggested this possibility in my Transcripé article, 
I was not able to reconcile it with many facts which indicated 
very clearly that Margery had prepared in a perfectly waking 
state the apparatus required for the production of some of the 
phenomena. 

The publication of Mr. Hoagland’s article provoked a storm 
of indignant protest from the Pros. And, in the course of pub- 
lishing their protests and their renewed affirmatioms of the super- 
normal nature of the phenomena, they have not scrupled to impute, 
to all or most of those who have expressed adverse opinions, the 
concealment of and denial, from the most unworthy motives, of 
their supposed true opinions; that is to say the Pros have repeat- 
edly insinuated or alleged that the Cons are privately convinced 
of the truly supernormal nature of Margery’s phenomena, and 
that, from fear of ridicule or of being thrown out of their academic 
posts or from other similar despicable motives, they have entered 
into a conspiracy to deny what they know to be true, at the cost 
of blackening the reputation of the medium and her friends and 
supporters. This charge of the Pros involves also the imputation 
that Harvard University is so grossly intolerant of freedom of 
research and opinion that it would discharge from its rolls any 
of its teaching staff who might be known to express acceptance 
of any inexplicable phenomena, any phenomena not explicable 
by the principles of science at present in vogue. 

The Cons, on the other hand, have carefully abstained from 
all such reproaches and imputations, except in so far as the ex- 
pression of their adverse opinion inevitably implies the view that 
Margery, or other habitual members of her circle, have consciously 
or subconsciously made use of trickery. 

It is, then, for the public to judge between the claims of the 
two groups, the Pros and the Cons. The Pros group comprises 
a large number of persons of excellent standing, intelligence, and 
education, especially Dr. Mark W. Richardson, a physician of 
excellent reputation, who has: actively espoused the cause of 
Margery and whose name heads the list of authors of Margary, 
Harvard, Veritas. |The Cons believe that Dr. Richardson and 
most, perhaps all, of the Pro group are honestly deceived; and 
they are able to point to many instances of the past in which 
numbers of equally reputable and capable persons have long 
entertained similar errors in regard to mediums afterwards shown 
to be thoroughly and indisputably fraudulent. 

It is necessary for the guidance of the public to set forth the 
leading facts about the Cons. If it should appear that all or most 
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of them have given evidence of minds resolutely closed to acceptance 
of any supernormal phenomena, that would justify the public 
in attaching relatively little weight to their opinions. If on the 
other hand it should appear that all or most of them have approached 
the investigation with open minds and in a sincere spirit of inquiry, 
their adverse opinions must carry great weight. It is easy to show 
that, with a single possible exception, all the leading Cons answer 
to the latter description. The possible exception is Houdini. 
I do not question the sincerity of his motives and intentions ; but 
it must be admitted that he has by his actions and utterances 
clearly shown his conviction that supernormal phenomena do not 
and cannot occur and that the sole function of the psychic re- 
searcher is to discover the fraudulent means used to produce 
alleged supernormal phenomena. He is entitled to his opinion; 
and it is based, in part at least, on extensive experience. 

Of the other Cons Dr. W. F. Prince, the research officer of the 
Boston S.P.R. deserves to be mentioned first. He has had lage 
experience in investigation of supernormal phenomena; and no 
one [ think has ever seriously charged him with lack of courage or 
with unreadiness to admit the reality of supernormal phenomena 
when the evidence seems good. He has published accounts of 
a number of his own investigations which have led him to believe 
in the occasional occurence of such phenomena; notable among 
these is his recent book, The Psychic in the House. . 

Next comes Mr. H. Hoagland, the author of the Atlantic Monthly 
article. He is a man of twenty-eight years, well trained in the 
physical sciencesas well as in biologyand psychology. Heapproached 
the Margery case in a somewhat sceptical spirit, but open-mindedly 
prepared to accept any conclusions to which the evidence might 
lead him. And as a matter of fact he did become for a time very 
favourably disposed towards the acceptance of the Margery phen- 
omena ; an attitude which was radically changed only when he 
discovered, as he believed, unmistakable evidence of trickery 
during his last few sittings. All of the other four members of his 
group, the so-called Harvard group, are young men of some intel- 
lectual distinction, and of sufficient ability and education to become 
instructors in Harvard University. They are men of literary 
rather than strictly scientific training; and all of them were, I 
believe, favourably disposed by their general outlook to the accept- 
ance of supernormal phenomena. Mr. Foster Damon had made 
a very thorough study of the history and literature of the field. 
Mr. Grant Code is an expert amateur conjuror. Mr. Hillyer and 
Mr. Marshall have alert inquiring minds. And, as has been 
said, all of them were for a considerable time (with the partial 
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exception of Mr. Hoagland) ready warmly to defend the favour- 
able interpretation of Margery and her mediumship. The 
professors who incidently assisted at some of the Harvard sittings 
need perhaps hardly be mentioned; since their opportunities of 
observation were few. It should, however, be noted that they 
were sufficiently open-minded to give some time to the investigation, 
and that their contact with members of the Harvard group of 
investigators seems to have satisfied all of them of the good faith 
of the group and of the soundness of their adverse conclusions. 

Lastly, there is myself. For more than twenty years I have 
been a member of the council of the English S.P.R. and have 
filled the presidential chair of that society, and also, to my cost, 
and from a strong sense of duty alone, the presidential chair 
of the American S$.P.R. I have, during more than these twenty 
years, appeared in print again and again as one of the few active 
supporters of psychical research among men of science of estab- 
lished reputation. I may add that I am and have long been, not 
only open-minded towards the occurrence of supernormal phen- 
omena, but actually a little biased in their favour ; because I have 
realized that the establishment of their occurrence would be 
a heavy blow against the materialistic and mechanistic dogmas 
which so largely rule the scientific world and against which I have 
fought with my pen ever since my first attack upon them published 
in 1897. I have taken part in a considerable number of invest- 
igations of alleged supernormal phenomena; but hitherto have 
failed to find convincing evidence in any case, but have found 
rather much evidence of fraud and trickery. I have recently 
expressed my attitude as honestly as possible in an article in the 
Forum (April, 1926) in which I call upon men of science to give 
full and open-minded support to psychical research. 

Perhaps it should be added that Dr. Daniel Comstock, a physicist 
of high standing, who has convinced himself by careful study of 
other cases of the reality of certain supernormal phenomena, gave 
much time and effort to the study of the Margery case, but failed 
to obtain such evidence as he felt would justify the pronounce- 
ment of a favourable verdict in this case. 

The Cons thus constitute a group than which it would be difficult 
to conceive one better disposed towards the phenomena, yet of 
a nature to carry weight with the public if they should pass a 
favourable verdict. Their unfavourable verdict, then, must a 
forttort carry much weight. The Pros suggest that all these men 
have given long hours of tedious labour , in most cases repeatedly 
throughout many months, in the endeavour to secure irrefutable 
evidence of supernormal phenomena, and then, having become 
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convinced that they have found what they have arduously sought, 
have with one consent turned about and denied with slanderous 
’ lies what they knew to be the truth. The imputation is prepos- 
terous. 

No less preposterous and slanderous is the imputation made by 
the Pros against Harvard University. Harvard needs not any 
defence from me in this respect. Her honourable record as a 
defender of freedom of opinion and research is above reproach 
and is well known to the world. I will add that, when in the 
summer of 1925 Houdini wrote to President Lowell drawing his 
attention to the fact that investigation of the Margery case 
was or had been conducted in the psychological laboratory and’ 
fervently warned him that the reputation of the University was 
thereby endangered, Mr. Lowell merely forwarded the letter to 
me without comment, in order that I might be aware of its contents. 
I will add this also: if, to-morrow or at any time, Margery or any 
other medium shall convince me of the reality of any supernormal 
phenomenon, I will cheerfully make public announcement of the 
fact ; and I am convinced that by so doing I shall neither endanger 
my position in Harvard nor lose in any degree the esteem of my 
colleagues in that institution. No doubt I should thereby confirm 
in their opinion of me certain learned young men in the cruder 
institutions of learning in America who, because I do not share 
their metaphysical prejudices in favour of dogmatic materialism, 
have long regarded me as suspect in the scientific sense. But 
that consequence I am prepared to accept with equanimity. 

Having thus reviewed the opposing parties, I wish to add some 
account of an alleged supernormal phenomenon which occupies 
as it were a key position in the whole strange story, namely the 
appearance of the so-called ‘ectoplasm’. It is alleged that 
certain mediums have the power to cause, or serve as the medium 
by aid of which some intelligent and purposive agency causes, 
a mass of tissue to issue from the body of the medium and to take 
various forms, sometimes the form of a limb or face, sometimes 
that of ill-defined rods. And these ectoplasmic protuberances, 
remaining continuous with the body of the medium by some strand 
of tissue, are alleged to project themselves in various directions ; 
to move actively and spontaneously independently of all action of 
the medium’s normal muscular system; and to exert, in so 
moving, considerable force intelligently and purposively directed. 
It is commonly alleged by those who accept the reality of 
the ectoplasm that, in it and its strange power of movement, 
we are to find the explanation of the various forms of telekinesis, 
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the movements of objects produced mysteriously by other than 
normal means. 

Such telekinetic phenomena form a very large and important 
proportion of all the alleged physical phenomena of mediumship. 
This is true of the Margery case ; and the ectoplasmic theory is 
offered by her partisans as affording the explanation of her many 
telekinetic phenomena. Let us glance for a moment at some 
of these. In the dark the séance table is moved, partially or 
wholly lifted, or violently overturned; smaller or larger objects 
are lifted from the table, waved to and fro, or passed from the table 
to the floor and back again, or thrown across the room with some 
precision of aim ; and, it is claimed, they are sometimes swung up 
above the medium’s head and there mysteriously suspended. 

Among the most striking of such telekinetic phenomena witnessed 
by me was the sliding of a piano-stool across the floor of a room, 
while the medium and all other persons visible were seated in an 
adjoining room at a distance from the stool of some twenty feet. 
This took place twice in a fair red light. It is clear that, if this 
was accomplished by the agency of an ectoplasmic rod, it must 
have been invisible in fair red light and have returned, almost 
immediately after accomplishing its astonishing task, into’ the 
body of the medium who sat fully clothed among the group of 
observers. It is true that, on each of these two occasions, the 
stool slid across the floor in a straight line towards and nearly up 
to the edge of an open register. And it is true that the conditions 
imposed forbade any examination of the room immediately before 
or after the occurrence, facts which inevitably suggest to all but 
resolute believers that the stool was pulled across the floor by a 
fine thread and that the power was supplied not by or through 
ectoplasm, but rather by a very human hand beneath the register. 
But I mention the instance as illustrating the extent of the tele- 
kinetic powers attributed to Margery’s ectoplasm by her admirers. 

It was therefore with keen curiosity that I joined the small 
circle of observers constituted by Mr. Dingwall on his arrival 
in January, 1925. For ‘ Walter’, the control, had promised 
that he would make the long-talked-of ectoplasm visible to this 
select group. For many months we had been as it were stepping 
over the invisible ectoplasm, carefully getting out of its way, and 
avoiding all interference with its movements, and especially avoiding 
breaking its continuity with the medium. For Walter had 
insisted on these precautions; and he had dwelt on the awful 
consequences to the medium, if the ectoplasm should be ruptured 
or rudely handled in any way. 
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At the first full-dress sitting the ‘ectoplasm’ duly appeared. 
We were in total darkness, but for a few pieces of cardboard smeared 
with luminous paint and laid upon the table. After an interval 
of waiting, something moved on the table at the medium’s edge 
of it. I condense the reports of several sittings at which the 
‘ectoplasm ’ appeared on the table, as follows. The Ec. moved 
in a somewhat spasmodic fashion, like an inspired jelly fish flopping 
about the table. It raised, or seemed to raise, the luminously 
painted ring of cardboard; it cautiously crept over the border of 
a larger sheet of luminous cardboard, so that we saw part of it 
vaguely silhouetted ; it caused, or seemed to cause, violent move- 
ments of small objects on the table, e.g. on one occasion a cork 
lying near the medium’s edge of the table was suddenly projected 
against the necktie of the sitter opposite, as though an expert finger 
and thumb had flipped it. 

On several occasions we were allowed to see the Ec. for two or 
even three seconds in dim red light ; and, most gruesome of all, we 
were several times allowed to palpate it very gently and to explore 
with our finger tips a few inches along the clammy cord which 
seemed to pass down between the thighs of the medium. 

It should be explained that the medium wore on these occasions 
a single ample warm bath-robe. We were allowed to satisfy our- 
selves that the Ec. emerged by the channel of normal parturition ; 
and it was explained that its emergence was a process closely 
allied to normal parturition. Finally, it was photographed by 
flashlight on several occasions. 

Let us now inquire what grounds were there for regarding this 
‘ectoplasm ’ as a supernormally produced phenomenon. 

First, its movements. If these were not impressed upon it by 
the muscular action of one or other of the persons at the table, 
_ they implied not only intrinsic power of movement, but also the 
power of intelligently and purposively directing its own move- 
ments. I must assert, very categorically, that the movements 
afforded no conclusive evidence of this kind. Careful analysis 
of all instances shows that every movement of the ectoplasm 
may well have been impressed upon it by normal muscular action. 
The evidence in detail would be tedious. In general, the ecto- 
plasm moved pretty freely when the Medium’s right hand was con- 
trolled only by C. (the medium’s husband) and by a luminous 
band on the large loose sleeve of the bath-robe (which band did 
curiously move coincidently with every movement of the 
ectoplasm). 

On the single occasion on which continuous adequate control 
of both hands of M. was permitted, Ec. made no movement beyond 
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a very slight retreating movement ; this might easily have been 
communicated to it by the cord which passed down between M’s 
thighs. And on this occasion the left hand of M. was frankly 
used to lift it from M’s lap to the table. Here then is the out- 
standing fact, namely, that Ec. moved freely whenever conditions 
were such as to permit M. to impart movement to it. It moved 
not at all when this possibility was ruled out. We were invited 
to believe that Ec. issued also from other orifices of M’s body, 
especially the meatus of the ear. But there was no supporting 
evidence of this. Here, as in many other instances, a vast amount 
of suggestion was used of a kind likely to induce such belief. And 
here, as throughout, it is of the first importance to distinguish 
between actual observations and suggested beliefs. 

The only remaining ground for regarding the Ec. as super- 
normally produced is the moral improbability of the projection 
of it upon the the table by normal means. We have then a moral 
improbability over against a biological improbability. And who 
shall weigh them? Dr. M. Richardson in a letter to me accuses 
me of having made an “ unspeakable insinuation”’, when I expressed 
the opinion that the Ec. was nothing but a piece of animal lung 
surgically manipulated. But we have the fact that; on at least 
one occasion, M’s left hand was used to extract the Ec. and throw 
it upon the table. May not the same hand have played a still 
larger réle, even if only subconsciously, in the preparatory stages? 
The incident seems to lessen the moral improbability, which 
Dr. Richardson seems to regard as an absolute bar to any question- 
ing of this phenomenon. 

Now this question of moral improbability is central in the 
whole affair. If we refuse to criticize one phenomenon on the 
ground of moral improbability, we can draw no line and are com- 
mitted to accept every one of Margery’s phenomena at their face 
value, with our eyes resolutely and honourably shut. We shall 
have to accept as genuine the apport of the white pigeon ; which 
seems too much for even Mr. Malcolm Bird’s strong stomach. We 
shall have to accept as supernormal the two slidings of the piano- 
stool across the floor, a phenomenon which bore every conceivable 
mark of a simple bit of trickery. We shall have to accept the 
parafin-glove incident, which bore an equally imposing array of 
similar marks. If Walter can do these astonishing things on 
one occasion, why does he not do them again, instead of fiddling 
for months over’a tricky little bell-box? There is only one plausible 
answer—namely, he knows that if he should attempt them again, 
the trick will be exposed ; that is, if any critically minded person 
should be present. 
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The weight of moral improbability is, I say, a factor of the first 
importance in this case. This, rather than any critical weighing 
of the facts of observation, has been the main factor in inducing 
so many persons of good capacity and education to accept the 
Margery phenomena. They reason somewhat as follows. Here 
are two persons of good social standing who allege the occurrence 
of an array of marvels and deny that they use normal means to 
produce them (for it is rightly felt and argued that Margery can- 
not have produced all these effects by means of trickery without 
some connivance from her husband). It seems impossible to suggest 
any adequate motives that could have led these persons into a course 
of elaborate deception and have sustained them to prosecute 
it in a manner that can only be called heroic. Further, they 
say, similar supernormal phenomena have been proved to occur, 
in the presence of other mediums; then why should they not 
occur in this case? Why trouble to examine theevidenceso sceptically? 
Even if these phenomena are faked, they are serving to make 
known a great truth, just as William James’s self-confessed 
faking of the movements of the heart during a lantern demon- 
stration by Prof. Bowditch, served to illustrate to the students 
an important truth. 

There are two parts to this argument. Let me deal first with 
the latter. The occurrence of the supernormal physical phenomena 
of mediumship is not established. Only the favourable verdict 
of organized science can establish the reality of their occurrence ; 
and we are very far from any such state of affairs. It may well 
be that, in all of the many alleged instances, the observers have 
been honestly mistaken, as they certainly have been in many 
of them. The question is of the most crucial and vital importance. 
If and when the occurrence of such phenomena should be 
established, science would be revolutionized. No other scientific 
discovery that has ever been made could rank in the same class 
with such a result. Hence, since the observations have to be 
made under peculiarly difficult circumstances,° especially the 
absence of good light, it behoves us to move with the utmost 
caution in making observations and drawing conclusions. I will 
not say that moral probabilities and improbabilities should be 
given no weight. That would be to take up an impossible position. 
We accept all scientific conclusions on the strength of the moral 
improbability that men of science have entered into a conspiracy 
to deceive the rest of the world. 

As regards the moral improbability in the case in hand, I confess 
that it is great; so great, that, in face of it, I have literally sweated 
with doubt and anxiety and lain awake pondering it for long hours. 
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But the obstinate fact remains that all over and about the 
Margery phenomena, so far as extensively observed by myself, 
are marks of trickery and deception. The advocate replies: 
What of it? Is it not well recognized that nearly all the best ac- 
credited mediums occasionally indulge in trickery? I reply: Yes, 
that seems to be true ; but the fact renders the strictest scrutiny of 
the evidence all the more imperative. It renders it altogether 
improper to pile up a great number and variety of phenomena 
each of which may rightly be described as difficult to explain 
away, and to argue that all these together should rightly exert 
a cumulative effect inclining us to a favourable verdict. It renders 
it necessary to demand one or two clear-cut phenomena repeated 
again and again under satisfactory conditions, conditions that 
can be varied in such a way as to rule out every conceivable possi- 
bility of the production of the phenomena by normal means. 

I will add in this connection that some of the oldest and most 
active workers of the English Society for Psychical Research, 
who for more than forty years have had intimate knowledge of 
nearly every case of physical mediumship, remain sceptical about 
the occurrence of supernormal physical phenomena, even though 
they are convinced of the reality of supernormal happenings 
in the mental sphere. - 

With these considerations in mind, let us return to M‘s ectoplasm. 
We have seen that the only ground for accepting it is the moral 
improbability of its being a faked phenomenon. Now we must 
consider positive reasons for so regarding it. 

First, the inconsistency of the claims made for the ‘ ectoplasm.’ 
We are asked to believe that it moves stools across the room at 
twenty feet from the medium, levitates tables and other objects to 
considerable heights measured not only in inches but in feet, and 
performs the most delicate manipulations of a highly intelligent 
kind. Yet, when at last it appears upon the table for our inspection 
by ear and eye and touch (all grossly handicapped in their exercise 
by the conditions rigidly imposed by Walter) it appears as a semi- 
gelatinous membranous mass of vague shape, which, when M’s hand 
is free to move it, flops awkwardly about the table, and, when M‘s 
hand is not free to move it, remains inert and motionless. 

Further, it must be added that several of the photographs of the 
ectoplasm taken by flashlight show it as a mass that bears a very 
striking resemblance to a piece of animal lung cut to present some 
crude resemblance to a hand. Some of these photographs show 
what I and several other men of biological and medical training 
regard as the appearance of the pleural surfaces, also cut alveolar 
surfaces with sections across bronchial tubes, bloodvessels and, 
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lastly, the wind-pipe or trachea, forming the cord which during 
the sittings was observed to pass from the mass of ectoplasm on 
the table to the medium’s body, generally between the thighs. 
Surely one is not over sceptical if one hesitates to accept 
this eetoplasm as necessitating a complete reversal of all the 


teachings of science ! 
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Among students of mankind at the present time there are two 
conflicting views as to the process that has played the most essential 
part in the history of civilization. One, the theory maintained by 
the vast majority of anthropologists to-day, is that in any com- 
munity civilization can and did grow up and develop quite inde- 
pendently of similar events happening elsewhere in the world. This 
involves a further consideration. For if any community can of its 
own initiative create a civilization, a more difficult problem has to 
be solved: why it acquires a multitude of features in its arts and 
crafts, customs, and beliefs that present a striking similarity to those 
of other communities, when all considerations of contact or prompt- 
ing directly or indirectly are excluded. The other group of anthro- 
pologists believes that civilization has been developing during the 
whole of its history in very much the same way that we know it to 
be doing at the present time, and in fact during the whole period of 
which we have any written record. We know in the case of every 
modern invention, that it was made in one definite place and became 
diffused over a wider and wider area until everyone in any part of 
the world who is making use of this particular invention is indebted 
directly or indirectly to one man in one particular place who was 
originally responsible for initiating the process. 

Take, for example, the history of the wooden match. For count- 
less thousands of years men have been devising and using different 
means of producing fire. During the later part of the eighteenth 
and early part of the nineteenth centuries, a series of modifications 
and simplifications of one particular method developed, until 
eventually one man made the discovery that he could put upon the 
end of a strip of wood a chemical mixture that under the influence 
of friction would give rise to fire. Now although at the present day 
this seems to be a perfectly simple and obvious procedure, we know 
that it took countless centuries to arrive at the result, and that 
eventually one individual brought it to realization. We know, of 
course, as an historical fact that this invention has spread through- 
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out the world from one particular spot. But if some European 
traveller who was unaware of this fact was roaming in a part of the 
world where no white man had ever been before, and found there a 
wooden match, he would inevitably conclude that the match — 
afforded certain evidence of contact, direct or indirect, with someone 
who had benefited by the English invention. If, however, he were 
not a mere man-in-the-street, but an ethnologist faithful to the 
orthodox theory of his creed, he would have to assume that so 
obvious a mechanism must have been invented independently by 
the uncultured people of the country where he had picked up the 
match. 

If, on the other hand, he belonged to what our opponents call the 
‘ Diffusionist School’ of anthropology, he would assume (as every 
intelligent man-in-the-street would unhesitatingly do, whether he 
was familiar with the history of the wooden match or not) that the 
match itself provided unequivocal evidence of diffusion of culture. 
He would not entertain any doubt that it had reached the place 
where it was found either directly from the home of its invention, or 
from some community that had learned the art of making matches 
directly or indirectly from it. Nor would this conclusion be affected 
even if the finder of the match could tell at a glance whether the 
particular match was made in Sweden or Japan, for the match- 
makers of these two countries had had the art handed down to them 
from the original inventor who belonged to neither of these countries. 
What we of the Diffusionist School assume is that the processes of 
the origin, development, and spread of any invention in the times 
before written records were made, followed the same sort of course 
we know to have happened in the case of the match. These are 
recorded in the written histories of the various inventions and the 
struggles of the pioneers to get their achievements recognized and 
adopted. But anyone can see and study the same processes happen- 
ing round him at the present time in the community in which he 
lives. 

It is utterly unjustifiable to assume, as modern ethnological 
theories implicitly do, that human behaviour was totally different 
before writing was devised. There is not a scrap of evidence to 
suggest that our unliterary predecessors had a remarkable aptitude 
for invention far transcending that of modern man. Nor again is 
there anything to justify the even more reckless assumption that 
this imaginary aptitude found expression in a stereotyped form in 
every place where ancient civilization developed. 


‘For example, there is no natural reason for attaching the tre- 
mendous economic and religious significance to gold, which is an 


arbitrary enhancement of its real qualities. The fact that almost 
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/ every early civilization did assign to this soft and relatively useless 
metal a fantastic and irrelevant value is surely the strongest possible 


| evidence of the influence of Egypt, in which a peculiar set of fortuit- 


ous circumstances was responsible for creating the fictitious attri- 


j butes assigned to the metal. 


One might take up one after another of the thousands of ingredi- 
ents that go to the making of civilization, ancient or modern, and 
show in each case the complexity of the set of circumstances, in 
which chance played an obstrusive part, involved in every invention. 
Each of them originated in one place and from there became diffused 
abroad, the complex tissue of civilization itself no less than the 
individual threads of which it is woven. 

Turning to the consideration of the general question, no historian 
at the present day refuses to admit that Europe is indebted for the 
original inspiration of her civilization to Greece and to Rome, and 
that Rome in her turn derived much of her culture from Greece. 
Modern archaeological research has shown that Greece derived much 
of her own civilization from Crete and Asia Minor, and that both of 
these countries were in turn indebted to the older civilization of 
Egypt for their cultural equipment. This much is admitted by the 
leading archaeologists who have been working in Crete. At the 
present time there is a difference of opinion as to whether Egypt or 
Mesopotamia was the pioneer in civilization; but among modern 
scholars the trend is strongly toward the view that whether Egypt 
was indebted to Mesopotamia, or Mesopotamia to Egypt, there was 
intimate contact between the two, and that one borrowed the 
essential elements of its civilization from the other. 

This claim for diffusion is confidently made even by some of the 
most outspoken opponents of the theory of diffusion—a typical 
iHustration of the inconsistency that runs through these discussions. 
The view is widely held amongst archaeologists that Babylonian 
civilization, or rather its predecessor, that of Sumer, is more ancient 
than that of Egypt. This is an amazing inference. For it is 
admitted, even by those now excavating in Mesopotamia, that the 
earliest Sumerian remains cannot be proved to be older than 3000 
B.c. Yet, even if we accept the minimum dating of Egyptian 
history, the First Dynasty was flourishing on the banks of the Nile 
three centuries before then, and even so it followed a predynastic 
phase of development of several—perhaps as many as ten— 
centuries, which affords a full and adequate explanation of the form 
that Egyptian civilization had assumed in 3300 B.c. 

I need not discuss this matter further here. Professor George 
A. Reisner of Harvard University has demonstrated in the most 
conclusive manner that Egyptian civilization was actually fashioned 
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in the Nile Valley. As there can be no doubt of the genetic con- 
nection between the earliest civilizations of Egypt, Sumer, and 
Elam, one must assume that these Asiatic centres must have derived 
their cultural capital from Egypt, where civilization had been 
developing for five, or more probably ten, centuries before culture 
appeared suddenly and fully developed in Elam and Sumer. The 
evidence in substantiation of these claims I have set forth in the 
article “ Anthropology ”’ in the supplementary volumes of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (1922). 

The excavations of Professor Pumpelly at Anau in Turkestan 
have revealed the influence of Sumer and Elam, in the country east 
of the Caspian, which represents a step in the diffusion right up into 


the heart of Siberia and into the Shensi Province in China. The © 


recent discoveries by M. J. G. Andersson of early settlements in 
northern China (the Provinces of Honan and Fengtien) established 
even more exactly the affinities of the original culture of China to 
that of Anau, Elam, Sumer, and other centres in western Asia. 
These people in the Far East were making arrow-heads of chalce- 
dony and other flint-like stones, also other stone implements, rings 
of stone and shell, beads, pottery (both monochrome and painted), 
and even smal] figurines, all revealing clear and unmistakable 
indications of diffusion of culture from Mesopotamia. 

The influence of Mesopotamia upon India in the third millennium 
is equally definite. There was a spread by land from Turkestan as 
well as from Persia, from the ancient civilization of Elam into the 
valley of the Indus. The recent discoveries announced by Sir John 
Marshall have established this fact beyond any doubt. At the same 
time or possibly at an even earlier period western culture was being 
brought into southern India by early mariners sailing in ships con- 
forming in every respect to the peculiar type of vessel invented 
originally for navigation on the Nile in the Pyramid Age. 

No one questions the dominant influence of India in inspiring the 
earliest civilization of Indo-China and of the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. The early culture of the islands of the Pacific could 
have come only from the southeastern corner of Asia and the West. 
The debt of Africa to Egypt is beyond question. Hence one can 
demonstrate with an enormously rich mass of evidence the spread of 
civilization throughout the Old World from one centre, which must 
clearly have been in the valley of the Nile. The distinctive form 
and outlook of the world’s civilization were determined by the 
methods of early agriculture, based upon the experience of a gentle 
and beneficent river like the Nile. The fact that so much of early 
belief was inspired by the essentially Egyptian practice of mummifi- 
cation would alone provide adequate proof that Egypt was the home 
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of the earliest civilization. But the whole body of evidence corro- 
borates this view. Throughout the world the earliest types of sea- 
going ship provide unmistakable demonstration of the inspiration 
of Egyptian methods of ship-building, which is itself both a corro- 
boration of the general inference and also a demonstration of the 
means by which this wide diffusion was brought about. 

A very curious argument has repeatedly been put to me verbally. 
But fortunately Mr. Enthoven has recently used it in print (in the 
issue of Folk-Lore for September 1925, p. 224). If, he argues, it be 
admitted that the Egyptians without any outside help invented 
irrigation, why couldn’t the peoples of India have done the same 
thing? This plausible line of argument is purely scholastic. What 
we have to do is to find an explanation of the established facts rather 
than speculate on what could or ought tohappen. The very peculiar 
methods of agriculture used in the earliest times were determined by 
conditions peculiar to the Nile Valley, as Professor Cherry has made 
abundantly clear, and these methods were not adapted to Indian 
conditions until many centuries later. 

There remains the problem of early American civilization. Did 
the Pre-Columbian civilization grow up in Mexico, Central America, 
and Peru, quite independently of what had happened during the 
preceding centuries in the Old World, or did diffusion of the arbitrary 
compound of customs and beliefs extend beyond the Old World to 
the New and provide the stimulus for the momentous events that 
began to take place there at about the beginning of the Christian 
Era? In Central America, Mexico, and Peru, civilization made its 
appearance quite suddenly, and in a fully developed form. But 
there is another fact to be explained: it conformed in almost every 
respect to the distinctive type of civilization (admittedly a very 
peculiar one) that was flourishing in the southeastern corner of 
Asia at the time when it made its appearance in Central America. 
The type of pyramid founi m America was also the dominant 
feature of the architecture of Cambodia and Java during the same 
centuries. The same system of beliefs and customs, the same dis- 
tinctive features of its architecture, in fact a whole series of arts and 
crafts, customs and beliefs, were suddenly introduced into the New 
World, which seem to bear unmistakable evidence of their Asiatic 
origin. Moreover, the only additions that were made to these 
customs in their transit across the Pacific were features distinctive 
of Melanesian and Polynesian practices. Instead of detracting from 
the cogency of the identity, these trivial additions afford striking 
corroboration, not only of the original source of the inspiration, but 
also of the road taken by the ancient mariners who were responsible 
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for the introduction into the New World of the germs of its distinc- 
tive civilization. It is an altogether incredible supposition that the 
Polynesian sailors who searched many thousands of miles in the 
Pacific with such thoroughness as not to miss even the minutest 
islets were not repeatedly landing on the shores of America for ten 
centuries and more. How could the people who found Hawaii, 
Easter Island, and New Zealand have failed to discover the vast 
continent stretching from pole to pole ? 

In his memoir on the Copper and Bronze Ages in South 
America Baron Nordenskiold has recently called attention to the 
similarities of metal-work in Peru and in the Old World. Copper 
axes similar to those found in Cambodia, Laos, Burma, the Malay 
Peninsula, the Malay Archipelago, Tonkin, Yunnan, and elsewhere 
in China have been found in Peru. The T-shaped axes from Peru 
are said to be precisely similar to those made in Ancient Egypt. 
Many other copper objects, such as tweesers, barbless fish-hooks, 
needles, hoe-blades, and certain types of hoes, still further emphasize 
the significance of these similarities. But it is not merely the form, 
but also the technical procedures for making these metal utensils that 
establish the cuJtural connection. The method of casting known as 
cive perdue was common both to the Old and the New Worlds, as 
also the technique of gilding and silvering. The truth of any 
scientific theory that cannot be tested by direct experiment can be 
established only by examining newly discovered evidence and 
deciding whether or not it conforms to the principles laid down. 


BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 
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Thés article may be regarded as a reply to Professor Elliot Smith's 
contribution which precedes 4, and which states the case for the origin 
of all csuslization in the Nile Valley. 


Anthropology, the Science of Man and of his Culture, has for the 
most part tried to evade live issues and the problems of life: it has 
tried to shelter behind the Chinese Wall of mere antiquarian 
curiosity. In all humanistic studies there is a strong temptation to 
play about with dead remains instead of grappling with actualities ; 
to affect a so-called ‘ purely academic ’ interest in theory, to abstain 
from testing doctrines in the crucible of practical reality. 

The anthropologist of the past has felt safe in spinning his 
hypotheses about what did happen when Man tried to evolve from 
the Pithecanthropos Erectus, or else, tired of inventing ‘ origins’ 
and ‘developments’, he began to manufacture out of his inner 
consciousness various ‘histories’ and ‘diffusions’. This latter 
line of approach is now fashionable, and a number of anthropologists 
of the day are busy reconstructing the influence of Egyptian culture 
on Central America; they quarrel as to whether all civilization 
started in Mesopotamia, Atlantis, or Pamir. This historical or 
diffusionist trend is now being advertised as the ‘ revolutionary ’ 
or ‘modern’ school of anthropology, though in reality it is as ald 
as the Ten Lost Tribes fallacy. The hypothesis of the origins of all 
culture in Egypt, for instance, was invented long ago by a German 
scholar, Eduard Braun, though it received little ‘ diffusion’ at 
that time. | 

Those who- support the extreme diffusionist view are wont to 
frame the problem in a singularly insidious manner, inquiring as to 
whether diffusion or independent invention had been the dominant 
factor in progress. As usually happens in the perpetration of 
scientific fallacies, the error has been introduced into the framing of 
the question. Hence we are tempted at first sight to jump to the 
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erroneous answer. The correct reply to the above question, how- 
ever, must insist that the very opposition, sharp and precise though 
it appears, between diffusion and invention, is really misleading. 

Let us inquire, then, what precisely an ‘invention’ is. In the 
case of every modern invention, we know that it is invariably made 
and re-made time after time in different places, by different men 
along slightly different roads, independently of one another. It is 
enough to mention the famous disputes about the discovery of the 
infinitesimal calculus, the steam engine, the telephone, the turbine, 
the wireless; the endless priority wrangles in science; the diffi- 
culties of establishing rights to a patent ; and soon. The fact is that 
each invention is arrived at piece-meal, by infinitely many, infinitely 
small steps, a process in which it is impossible to assign a precise 
share to any one worker or still less to connect a definite object and 
a definite idea with a single contribution. In the wireless, for 
instance, the man to whom the invention is popularly ascribed has 
little more than commercialized the already existing practical 
appliances. The real work can be traced back through Righi, 
Braun, Hertz, Clerk-Maxwell, Faraday, Ampére, and so on back to 
Galvani and Galileo. But these are only the summits—illuminated 
by the flash-light of sensational coincidence and the limelight of 
success as well as by the elevation of their genius. The real pathway 
of ideas and achievements goes through hundreds and thousands of 
humbler workers and laboratory mechanics, the mathematicians and 
engineers who jointly make the final success possible. Thus the 
invention of the wireless can be treated as a single and singular event . 
and ascribed to one man or another only after its nature has been 
completely misconceived. This is quite legitimate from the point 
of view of the patent office, but quite erroneous for the science of 
culture. 

Every cultural achievement is due to a process or growth in which 
diffusion and invention have equal shares. As independent entities, 
neither invention nor diffusion ever takes place in the sense that you 
could either spontaneously generate an idea or pour it out from one 
head into another. Diffusion and invention are always mixed, 
always inseparable. 

If it is impossible to speak of either of these phenomena in isolation 
or as absolute categories within the same culture, the definition 
becomes especially fallacious when we deal with the contact of 
different cultures. Just because no idea and no object can exist in 
isolation from its cultural context, it is impossible to sever mechani- 
cally an item from one culture and place it in another. The process 
is always one of adaptation in which the receiving culture has to 
re-evolve the idea, custom, or institution which it adopts; and it 
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can be said without exaggeration that diffusion is a partial evolution, 
though the contrary is not true. 

A puerile example is sometimes used by those who believe that 
culture can be contracted only by contagion and that man is merely 
an imitative monkey. We are asked whether a wooden match 
found in use among a Negro, Pigmy, or Papuan tribe has been 
invented by them or diffused to them. The answer is, neither. A 
wooden match, as I have found it in use in Papua and in Melanesia, 
among the Australian aborigines and the North American Indians, 
is not a part of the culture of these natives. It has been mechani- 
cally imported and supplied to them by the trader. I have watched 
Melanesian natives time after time producing fire by friction when, 
during the War, there was a difficulty in obtaining matches. The 
match had never been part of their culture. They could neither 
produce nor procure it. It has to be put into their hands by another 
society which is in contact with them and which has never succeeded 
in ‘ diffusing’ its chemistry, physics, and engineering into the 
Melanesian culture. We might quite as well ask whether a baby 
has invented the golden watch which has been put into its hands 
and take the denial as a dialectical triumph. I have myself seen the 
savage invent independently the counter-part of a wooden match by 
putting some kerosene on the end of a rubbing stick to make it flare 
up more easily, so that even this apparently obvious example of the 
impossibility of independent invention is not adequate. 

Archaeology and history furnish us with a number of definite 
instances in which a type of mechanical contrivance, an art, or a 
social institution, can be shown to have evolved independently in 
different cultures. Take music, for instance, which produces 
parallel effects as it satisfies parallel cravings, but has such a dis- 
tinctly different imprint among the Mongolian, Semitic, Melanesian, 
- Papuan, and Caucasian races that it cannot be ‘ diffused’ even 
under pressure, as is shown by the inability of another race 
to grasp our melodies, and vice versa. The existance in social 
organization, in religion, in language, and in economics of cultural 
contrivances which satisfy the same need, which are thus function- 
ally akin, and which yet bear an entirely different physiognomy 
and are carried out by entirely different mechanisms, spells all 
over the surface of human culture the assertion of independent 
origins. The compass, the art of writing, chemistry, the calendar— 
all were independently invented, as is known to archaeologists. 
Paper was made of papyrus in Egypt, of rags in China, of another 
material in Mexico. It is identical only in its function. The 
technique of production, the material or way of uane it, had to 
be independently invented. 
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Extreme diffusionism appears on closer analysis as futile and 
fallacious as the belief that every culture follows an independent 
course of evolution. The remedy for anthropology lies not in 
conjuring up one conjecture in the place of another, but in giving 
the science of man a foundation of real fact open to observation, 
in making it bear upon the practical and vital issues of to-day. 
What are the problems in which it can be made practically useful and 
what are the methods by which it can be made, if not experimental, 
at least empirical ? 

It is obviously impossible to place an empire under glass, to treat 
a savage chief or a modern politician as the biologist treats his 
guinea-pig. The anthropologist is not even allowed to observe long 
stretches of human history, while savages have no written records 
and have left few monuments. For all this, however, the anthro- 
pologist is compensated by the wide range of his material, by the 
variety of cultures from the crudest Stone Age to the highest flights 
of modern civilization. 

But the comparative method is beset with many pitfalls. One of 
these has been the simple evolutionary assumption by which all 
variations were assigned to differences in level and all similarities to 
the same universal sequence of evolutionary stages. Development 
thus was regarded as a metaphysical fatality driving man to some 
sort of Hegelian self-realization. Not less fatalistic, however, is the 
view which makes culture shoot up in one place as a glorious and 
miraculous accident, and thence be mechanically transported all over 
the globe. 

To the modern anthropologist trained in the field, culture, 
whether savage or civilized, is not a heap of trinkets which can be 
peddled about across oceans and round continents. Living among 
one savage tribe after another, the anthropological field-worker 
becomes convinced that culture is something which is constantly at 
work, which is there for the satisfaction of elementary human needs, 
which in turn creates new wants and provides means for their 
fulfilment. 

Man, making a generous allowance for Tennessee, has evolved 
from the animal; there is no necessity to believe, with the psycho- 
analyst, that all civilization is but a roundabout satisfaction of the 
sexual instinct, in order to realize that a wide domain—the organiza- 
tion of the family, the customs of courtship and mating, domestic 
arrangements, the clan, exogamy, and a part of human morals— 
can only be properly accounted for as an expression of the human 
biological need for propagation and the cultural need for educating 
each generation. Culture creates new forms of love-making, of 
marriage, of family life, but they are all directly correlated with the 
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biological arrangements by which courtship, mating, and family 
life are regulated in the state of nature. 

Again, though the historical materialists are no doubt mistaken in 
telling us that mankind advances on its belly, the need for nutrition, 
as well as the appetites, instincts, and tendencies which it governs, 
plays an enormous part in primitive and in higher cultures. The 
psychology of taking meals in common, of festive eating, of nutrition 
rites, totemic feasts, and acts of communion ; the sacramental value 
of accumulated food and its réle in primitive religion ; the ramifica- 
tion of the economical aspect in the magical and religious—all this 
cannot be understood if we forget that man is an omnivorous animal, 
and that eating under conditions of culture is not merely an absorp- 
tion of food, but a communal bond, a sacrament, and a source of 
social, artistic, and religious values. 

Now nutrition and sex drive man to the search for food and 
companionship, to hunting, fishing, and scouring his district; and 
thus they compel him to master his surroundings, to exploit his 
territory, and to conquer its natural resources; they also compel 
him to live a communal life. In all this man’s success is dependent 
upon his material outfit in implements, weapons, and constructions, 
upon the perfection of his knowledge, and on the degree of his social 
organization. 

But here in the very act of bestowing her blessings, culture heaps 
up burdens and creates difficulties. The fruit of knowledge is a 
dangerous thing, and in giving man forethought, culture gives him 
also the terrors and pangs of despondency ; it makes him probe into 
his own destiny, and ponder over the ultimate things of human 
existence. Belief in immortality, early ideas of spirit gods and 
beneficent favours, give man comfort and dispel his early misgivings. 
Again since man is to adventure in pursuits for which he is not 
equipped instinctively—to move through water, jungle, and desert, 
to invade and conquer cold, arid, and tropical places—culture has 
to provide man with a mental force which carries him across the 
gaps in instinctive endowment. The confidence in his own powers 
of controlling his environment by spell and rite are given to man in 
magic. 

And here we have gained a very important insight into the nature 
of primitive ritual and belief. The value of so-called savage 
‘ superstition ’ and the essence of primitive belief is to be found in 
the confidence which magical rite gives man in forgetting difficulties 
and in bridging over gaps in which he is forsaken by his knowledge 
and technical abilities. Primitive religion, again, by assuring man 
of his immortality, by revealing to him the existence of a benevolent 
providence, by guiding him sacramentally through the crises of life, 
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gives him the metaphysical comfort without which life becomes an 
intolerable burden to a being endowed with forethought, knowledge, 
and sentiment. Primitive religion thus appears as a more important 
and more valuable aspect of savage culture. | 

The functional analysis makes us regard culture primarily as an 
outfit which gives man the mastery of his environment, allows him 
to maintain the species, the integrity of the individual, and the 
cohesion of his tribe. The practical value of such a theory is that 
it teaches us the relative importance of various customs, how they 
dovetail into each other, how they have to be handled by mission- 
aries, colonial authorities, and those who economically have to 
exploit savage trade and savage labour. 

The functional view obviously does not dispose of a sound and 
limited evolutionary conception of culture, though it discourages 
any hope of giving an exact reconstruction of human development. 
It strengthens our conviction that the denial of evolution by pseudo- 
religious and pseudo-scientific fundamentalists is but a wilful mis- 
apprehension. Moreover, the functional method in no way denies 
or minimizes diffusion, its influence on the course of evolution, the 
importance of tracing its probable routes. But it teaches us that 
diffusion never takes place in the form of mere mechanical trans- 
mission. Whenever one culture ‘borrows’ from another, it 
always transforms and readapts the objects or customs borrowed. 
The idea, institution, or contrivance, has to be placed within a new 
cultural milieu, fitted into it, and assimilated to the receiving 
civilization. In this process of readaptation the form and function, 
often the very nature, of the object or idea is deeply modified—it 
has to be, in short, reinvented. Diffusion is but a modified inven- 
tion, exactly as every invention is a partial borrowing. What is 
really important to the anthropologist is the nature of the cultural 
process which is mixed borrowing and invention, and the study of 
its mechanism and its general laws. To explain away one culture 
as a mere result of ‘ diffusion ’ is as misleading as to account for it 
by an imaginary trend of universal evolution. 

No culture is a simple copy of any other. No historian of present- 
day European culture would dare assign it to any one original 
source. He knows perfectly well that we have borrowed from 
everywhere, from ancient Greece as well as China and Japan, from 
India: and from aboriginal America, and that out of the mixture we 
have evolved an entirely independent and homogeneous culture. 
Modern archaeology absolutely and explicitly repudiates the sug- 
gestion that Asiatic, Cretan, or Aegean civilization is any more 
indebted to Egypt than Egypt is to any of the surrounding civiliza- 
tions. Authorities such as Sir Flinders Petrie, the greatest British 
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Egyptologist, as well as Professor J. L. Myers of Oxford and Sir 
Arthur Evans, have all laughed to scorn the suggestion that Egypt 
has been even to a limited degree the source of civilized life. Always 
subject to natural law, man was in his development bound to strike 
on a number of contrivances and ideas which were essentially 
similar. | 

Take for instance gold. To anyone ignorant of physics, chemis- 
try, and cultural technique, there might appear something mystical 
about the attraction which gold has for primitive man, for the 
modern prospector, and for the demi-mondaine. Yet a minute's 
reflection shows that a similar attraction is exercised by silver, a 
slightly smaller one by copper, and that iron is for certain native 
tribes, notably African, almost as seductive as the nobler metals. 
Again, gold and silver are the only metals found extensively in a 
native condition, and gold is the more malleable of the two. It is 
absurd to speak of it as a “ soft and relatively useless metal’’, and 
to regard its value as arbitrary, if we remember that it is an in- 
dispensable substance in modern technique where the dentist, 
the fountain-pen manufacturer, the optician, and the industrial 
chemist are prepared to pay high prices for it apart from its value 
as means of exchange. Even clearer is the case of other materials, 
the stone for primitive axes, the hard wood for implements, large 
stones employed for building, and so on. Or are we to suppose 
that the use of fire for warmth and cooking, of water for drinking 
and irrigation, or air for breathing is each a cultural invention 
once made in Egypt and thence diffused? The question might 
appear absurd had it not been seriously put forward that the use 
of water for irrigation, of large stones for building, of gold for 
practical and decorative uses, is due to one single influence diffused 
all over the world. 

In conclusion then: it has been maintained by the diffusionists 
that the one centre of original invention was Egypt, where the 
unique climate, geographical and historical conditions fostered 
the rapid, spontaneous growth of a rich and varied civilization. 
We are asked to believe that this civilization was diffused into the 
Mediterranean basin, into western Asia, India, China, and further 
across the Pacific, even into America ; and that the higher cultures 
are copies of the Egyptian prototype. _ . 

To this we reply that every aspect of culture—the implements 
and arts, social organization, law, magic, and _religion—corre- 
spond to a specific need of human nature, to the local environment, 
and to the general character of a given civilization. Both from 
the latest technical achievements and from ancient history numerous 
examples can be given of independent parallel inventions. 
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Diffusion never takes place: it is always a readapfation, a truly 
creative process, in which external influence is remoulded by in- 
ventive genius. The culture of Egypt is no older than that of 
China, Mesopotamia, or India, and it took as much from its neigh- 
bours as it gave. Civilization is fortunately not a disease—not 
always at least—and the immunity of most people to culture is 
notorious: culture ss not contagious! It has neither been invented 
nor diffused, but imposed by the natural conditions which drive 
man upon the path of progress with inexorable determinism. 


THE SPREAD OF BUDDHISM 
A STUDY OF THE DIFFUSION OF CULTURE 


FOREWORD 


By G. ELLIOT SMITH 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of London 


It is a problem of real psychological interest to discover the 
explanation of the present opposition to the full recognition of 
diffusion of culture as one of the outstanding factors in the history 
of civilization. Everyone knows that it is happening in the world 
to-day and always has been since historical records were first made 
and presumably also before writing was invented. Even the most 
obstinate antagonists of the idea do not hesitate to claim diffusion 
in interpretation of their own theories when it suits their purpose. 
But the frank admission of the reality of the principle of diffusion is 
taboo. 

One of the most interesting aspects of this paradox is the fact 
that the distinguished scholar who was chiefly responsible for fetter- 
ing ethnology with this obsession of negation happens to be the man 
who, in the very book {Primstive Culéure, 1871) that launched this 
campaign of blindness to the realities of human behaviour, warned 
his readers of the dangers implicit in his own teaching. Thus Sir 
Edward Tylor referred to the curious phenomenon that ethnolo- 
gists enunciating certain views often cite evidence stultifying their 
own opinions. After giving specific illustrations of this neglect 
of logical consistency he makes this interesting comment: “ such 
cases show how deceptive are judgments to which breadth and 
generality are given by the use of wide words in narrow senses.” 

Primitive Culiure is itself the most conspicuous example of 
precisely the type of irrelevance and inconsequence Sir Edward 
Tylor was justly attacking. These grave defects in the work of 
the leader of ethnology have been responsible for more confusion 
in humanitarian studies during the last fifty years than perhaps 
any other single influence. The matter is of such fundamental 
importance that it is essentia] to exorcise the vices of such false 
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dialectic. Sir Edward himself impresses this obligation upon us 
in these words: “ it is a harsher, and at times even painful, office 
of ethnography to expose the remains of crude old culture which 
have passed into harmful superstitions, and to mark these out for 
destruction.” “ Yet this work, if less genial, is not less urgently 
needful for the good of mankind.” (Vol. II, p. 410). 

The dominant theme in Primitive Culture is the strange spec- 
ulation of ‘animism’, the claim that in a certain phase of his 
development man was impelled by some innate impulse to attribute 
life and soul to the inanimate things aroundhim. Sucha speculation 
comes into definite conflict with the historical method of interpre- 
tation, which implies continuity and the diffusion of culture. Yet 
Sir Edward quoted with approval Comte’s statement that “no 
conception can be understood except through its history.” But he 
goes much further than this in his scathing exposure of what he calls 
“ the elaborate sophistry ”of those who neglect the historical method. 
“‘ To ingenious attempts at explaining by the light of reason things 
which want the light of history to show their meaning, much of 
the learned nonsense of the world has indeed been due.”’ He cites 
a number of specific illustrations of such tendencies on the part of 
his contemporaries and adds: “ such are the risks that philosophers 
run in detaching any phenomenon of civilization from its hold on 
past events, to be simply disposed of by a guess at some plausible 
explanation.” (op. ci#t., Vol. I, pp. 18 and 19). 

It would be difficult to find a more glaring instance of the process 
of ‘‘ detaching a phenomenon of civilization from its hold on past 
events” than Tylor’s own theory of animism, which is the merest 
‘‘ guess at some plausible explanation ’”’ in flagrant defiance of the 
known facts. Primitive Culture has done infinite harm by making 
this game of plausible guessing the fashionable method in ethnology, 
as the result of which countless pages of ‘ elaborate sophistry ”’ 
have been, and are still being published. Tylor seems to have 
been led into such misleading extravagances by an undue haste 
to adopt the teaching of Adolf Bastian, the German “ apostle of 
confusion,” to use the tag Haeckel applied to him in 1879, when 
Bastian was engineering a campaign of opposition to biological 
evolution. | | 

Sir Edward, however, is lucidity itself when he gets away from 
his strange obsession of animism. ‘“ The notion of the continuity 
of civilization is no barren philosophic principle, but is at once 
made practical by the consideration that they who wish to under- 
stand their own lives ought to know the scages through which their 
opinions and habits have become what they are.” (p. 17). “ His- 
tory, taken as our guide in explaining the different stages of civili- 
zation, offers a theory based on actual experience. This is a 
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development theory, in which both advance and relapse have their 
acknowledged places. But so far as history is to be our criterion, 
progression is primary and degradation secondary; culture must 
be gained before it can be lost. Moreover, in striking a balance 
between the effects of forward and backward movement in civili- 
zation, it must be borne in mind how powerfully the diffusion of 
culture acts in preserving the results of progress from the attacks 
of degeneration. A progressive movement in culture spreads, and 
becomes independent of the fate of its originators.”’ (p. 34). 

These are the principles that have been widely neglected for 
half a century, while the process of ‘ plausible guessing ’ has held 
the field. What is most needed at the present time is the elimination 
of ‘learned nonsense’ and of the vagaries of pseudo-technical 
phraseology. The pose of professional exclusiveness—which in 
most cases implies the neglect of commom sense—is fatal to these 
studies. The history of mankind deals with matters that concern 
and come within the experience of every one. 

One does not need to spend a year or so on some islet in Oceania 
to discover the facts of human behaviour. Wherever two or three 
human beings are gathered together the material is available for 
the study of these problems. And it should be patent to everyone 
that the outstanding attribute of human beings is to learn from 
one another. Diffusion of knowledge and of ideas is the funda- 
mental process of human behaviour. To deny its reality or to limit 
. its scope is surely a token of mental blindness. Such tactics can 
only be made plausible by obscuring the issue in a cloud of mystical 
jargon. 

During fifteen year’s experience of public discussions of this 
subject nothing has surprised me more than the denial by the 
ethnologists of the most obvious and generally admitted facts of 
human belief and behaviour. 

One of the most extreme forms of this irrational pose is the claim 
that religious and funerary observances are retained with such 
conservatism that one people will not adopt them from another. 
I refer to it as a pose, because the facts of the spread of religions, 
Christianity, Mithraism, Islam, and Buddhism, are so well known as 
to make it wholly incredible that a controversialist, even when 
blinded by the emotion incidental to defending a hopeless contention, 
could be wholly ignorant of these things. 

I have already discussed this matter in my contribution to the 
Volume presented to the late Sir William Ridgeway in 1913: but 
in view of the recrudescence of the attitude of denying the reality 
of diffusion of culture, and especially of the spread of religious ideas 
and practices to peoples of different races and cultures, I have 
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thought it desirable at the outset to impress these realities upon my 
readers and convince them that the diffusion of religion is a fact 
that no sophistry can disguise. . 

For my book on The Diffusion of Culture I asked my friend Mr. 
H. J. Massingham to prepare statements of the generally admitted 
facts concerning the history and the spread of Islam and Buddhism, 
not simply to give my readers an impartial account of such diffusion, 
but also to discover what history teaches of the factors involved 
in these processes. The problems involved in the widespread 
adoption of Buddhism, by nearly a third of the world’s population, 
representing a variety of races and communities living under 
widely diverse conditions, are so illuminating that the mere state- 
ment of the historical facts puts the whole case for the reality of 
the diffusion of culture. 


THE SPREAD OF BUDDHISM 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


I 


We are confronted with an entirely different set of problems in 
the mechanism of diffusion when we turn our attention from Islam 
to Buddhism, a religion which offers the surprising spectacle of 
‘being no religion at all in the technical sense, and yet, in spite of 
its manifest decline both in numbers of adherents and in influence, 
claims more adherents to-day than any other existing religion. The 
present total of Buddhists in the world is five hundred millions, or 
twice as many as that of the Christians—Roman Catholics and other 
sects included. 

The phenomena of the spread of Buddhism are indeed so much 
more subtle and complicated than those of the spread of Islam, 
perhaps the most concrete, plain-minded, and direct of the world’s 
religions, that it is well to open our enquiry with a sketch of the 
principles of this enigmatic and highly original faith. Buddhism 
has been called ‘“‘more a system of philosophy and practical 
ethics than a religion’”’, and this becomes at once apparent when we 
disentangle the main threads of its system of belief, if the word 
‘system ’ can be properly applied to the intellectual concepts of a 
religion so entirely devoid of metaphysical elements in its ideas, 
and of an institutional fabric in its aims and methods. 

Because of its elusiveness and, im one sense of the term, spiritual 
basis of thought in appreciating the problems of life, it only leads 
to ambiguity to attempt to formulate definitions of what Buddhism 
really is. But at least it can be said with certainty that Buddhism 
diverges fundamentally from every other of the world’s prominent 
religions in two aspects which are largely correlative to one another. 
In the first place, though Buddhism is nearly five centuries older 
. than Christianity and twelve centuries older than Mohammedanism, 
it approximates far more nearly than either of them to the modern 
sciences of evolution and psychology, to the modern ration- 
alist attitude, and to the modern view of the unseen and 
the unknown. No formalized religion has ever shown such 
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tolerance towards scientific investigation of universal properties, 
such welcome to knowledge and im artial truth, or, on the other 
hand, such suspicion of the accepte 1 formulae of mysteries as has 
Buddhism ; so much so that one of the Buddhist writers not, unjustly 
speaks of his faith as “the only relig.on which is a priori not in 
contradiction with the discoveries of science’. A Galileo’s fate is 
inconceivable in Buddhist doctrine. Secondly, Buddhism is the 
only organized religion which categorically denies the authenticity 
of the belief in the soul on the one hand, and on the other, does 
not positively assert the existence of a personal or universal creator, 
of immortality, or even of survival after death; the Buddhist 
doctrine of casuality is indeed incompatible with the idea of the 
absolute in philosophy and of a personal God in religion. There 
is justification, therefore, in separating Buddhism from its fellow- 
religions and for the statement of one of its adherents that it 
“‘ concerns itself only with the facts of life, and not in the least with 
the unknown”. We are faced with the extraordinary fact that a 
religion which flooded the Far East and counts five hundred million 
believers, accepts nothing on trust and without enquiry, and 
discards or tolerates with a sceptical and equivocal smile every 
supernatural element whatever. For the philosophical structure 
of Buddhism depends upon the natural order, upon actualities that 
can be observed, and not upon transcendental phenomena. The 
causes and immense extent of its diffusion become problems, there- 
fore, of the greatest perplexity. 

The doctrine of casuality is at the root of the Buddhist belief in 
an impersonal, eternal, cosmic, natural order. While other religions 
base their appeal on the unchanging and immortal substance of the 
soul, the concern of Buddhism is with mutability. The logic of 
Gautama recognized two realities in space and time, the mind and 
the material universe. Of the mind he wrote, “‘ the mind is the 
origin of all that is ; it is the mind that commands ; it is the substance 
to the shadow, and makes its own dwelling-place ’’—a saying which 
strikingly recalls the famous lines of Milton. Mind, consciousness, 
and external universe are all subject to the same laws of causation 
and temporality. Thus, the order of things, the norm or Dhamma, 
is conceived to be in a continuous flux, a becoming and a passing 
away, a position not very dissimilar from that adopted by Hume 
and Heraclitus. As Mrs. Rhys Davids remarks in her penetrating 
study Buddhism, the Buddhist view of phenomena resembles that 
of our own logic book, that every event is the result or sequel of 
some previous event or events without which it could not have 
happened, and which, being present, causes it to take place. It 
can be seen at a glance how radically such an affirmation of the 
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evolution and continuity of the natural order departed from the 
‘animistic ’ and mythological data of Brahmanism and the older 
cults from which it was constructed. Gautama never actually 
denied the existence of Indra, Brahma, Siva, Vishnu; his method 
was more dexterously subversive. The gods might well have their 
being, but it was within, not outside, the world-order, and as subject 
to its inexorable laws of antecedents and consequences as men and 
plants and animals. Deity received an honorary degree, but its 
controlling and administrative functions became obsolete. Gods 
or no gods, the sowing and the reaping went on. As the Buddhist 
seer, Buddhaghosa, taught, the cosmos was without maker, without 
known beginning, continuing to exist by virtue of a concatenation 
of cause and effect. There are no rewards and punishments in 
Buddhism ; there is simply the law of cause and effect. There is 
no interference from supernatural agencies ; for as the Dhammapada 
declared, “ all that we are is the result of what we have thought.” 
Pain or happiness have nothing to do with the wrath or benignity 
of the gods, but are the inevitable results of man’s own ignorance or 
of the emancipation of his own nature. The Absolute, the First 
Cause, disappears, for there is nothing permanent in the universe 
but change, and effects cannot differ in nature from their causes ; 
while morality lies not in illusions, threats, promises, or bribes, but 
in the discovery of, and fidelity to, realities. — 

Buddhism, so bold and unique among religions in its examination 
of natural laws, so apparently nihilistic in its philosophic conclu- 
sions, yet possesses, or once possessed, an ethical content far superior 
to that of Brahmanism. Brahmanism was a mythology without a 
religion, Buddhism a religion without a mythology. But Buddhism 
differs strongly from Christianity in stressing the phenomenon of 
pain, not sin, as the root of all evil. To get rid of pain was the real 
problem of existence, and this concept was interwoven with moral 
ideas on the one hand, and with the natural sequences of cause and 
effect on the other. To what extent the Buddhist doctrine of 
re-incarnations before and after this life can be associated with the 
founder, it is difficult to estimate. What is quite certain is that 
impermanence and causality underlay the whole Buddhist theory 
of morality. The ineluctable consequences of evil-doing in this or 
a previous existence (Buddhism is no clearer as to what evil-doing 
is, nor whether it is absolute or conditioned by circumstance, than 
any other religion) are pain and misery, whether they be ultimate or 
immediate. There is nothing good or bad but the result shows it to 
be so. Therefore, no individual can be said to be static; not 
merely from reincarnation to reincarnation, or from year to year, 
but from day to day. He is growing or decaying all the time, and 
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mental anid emotional states in no wise differ in this respect from the 
curves of continuity in plant-life. In other words, the individual 
is constant only in his evolution, and the laws of growth incident to 
the natural order apply with the same inevitability to the moral 
order. In studying Buddhism, one cannot fail to be struck by its 
attemptfto reconcile the organic processes of nature with human 
and ethical valuations, a movement of thought which is largely 
ignored in Mohammedanism and Christianity, and operates in the 
reverse direction in Brahmanism and kindred religions, in which 
nature is anthropomorphized. 

This brings us into contact with the Buddhist attitude to the 
individual. Both the casual and close reader of books on Buddhism 
must realize that since the cardinal aim of the Buddhist philosophy 
is individual perfection, it lays an emphasis upon personality shared 
by no other religion. Buddhist thought is enshrined in the heart of 
man. It wasa faith depending on no authority or divine revelation ; 
it eschewed dogmas and the delegation of one’s own reason, whether 
to priest or law or institution. It enthroned intellectual enlighten- 
ment. It made the acquisition of knowledge, both spiritual and 
mental, a supreme object, and thus widely departed from the 
Christian’s ‘‘ He that increases knowledge increases sorrow’, and 
Newman’s “‘ Avoid enquiry which leads into the deep pit.” Its idea 
of faith was truth to convictions, and the certainty of finding truth. 
Its test of discipleship was the capacity of each individual to work 
out his own salvation without extraneous aid. For the elaborate 
rituals and magical practices of the cults by which it was surrounded, 
it substituted self-conquest and self-culture. Every man was his 
own architect and saviour, and personal enlightenment was essential 
to salvation. The idea of a corporate church is, indeed, in extreme 
contradiction to the Buddhist notion of the good life—the growth of 
one’s own inner nature resulting from one’s own exertions. ‘* Moral- 
ity’, said the early Buddhist, “has its birth in the individual’s 
need ’’, and the root of what is most precious in life is ‘ instinctive 
love’. Scores of the sayings of Gautama point in the same direction: 
‘‘ By oneself evil is done ; by oneself one suffers; by oneself one is 
purified ’’; ‘‘ Strenuousness is the path of immortality, sloth the 
path of death”; and, “Be ye lamps unto yourselves. Betake 
yourself to no external refuge. Hold fast to the truth as to a lamp.” 

It is indeed obvious that a religion which holds tenets such as 
these is as individualistic as it could well be, and the whole basis of 
its morality is subjective. No priesthood, no ceremony, no super- 
natural machinery could interpret truth to man nor lead him to 
it. He could achieve nothing without living Shakespeare’s “ to 
thine own self be true’ ; a set of commandments compiled by any 
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authority outside himself, divine or human, was valueless, and the 
real difference between men lay in the degrees of zeal they devoted 
to the cultivation of the spirit within them. 

It is sufficiently remarkable that a personal gospel so uncomprom- 
ising as this, so much in harmony with the outposts of modern 
thought rather than average opinion, should have succeeded in 
distributing itself among the mass millions of Asia, from India to 
Japan. But it is far stranger when we consider the fact that this 
most individualistic of religions expressly denounced the idea of the 
individual soul, regarding the existence of a spiritual self as a perni- 
cious heresy. Such a doctrine affected not merely the belief in the 
soul, prevalent in India under the title of Atmanism, but that 
security in the prolongation of life after death as an individual 
entity which is the keystone of all religions, from that of ancient 
Egypt to modern Protestantism. To the Buddhist the mind and 
consciousness were not ‘soul’ but a form of ‘electrical’ energy aroused 
by suitable stimuli. The concept of the immutability of an immortal 
essence was impossible to a creed which believed that psychical 
processes followed the same law of change as organic ones, and that 
the ego was but a temporary combination of five constituents, 
grouped together and functioning as ‘“‘ a being drawing thoughtful 
breath ’’ from the consequences of its past actions. There is no 
such thing as an ego, said the Buddhist, just as there is no such thing 
as a chariot, which is a mode of expression for axle, wheel, pole, and 
so forth, in certain relation to one another. This ego is merely a 
complex of co-ordinated sensations, ideas, thoughts, emotions, and 
volitions, not an entity in itself; and death sets in motion a new 
grouping of elements founded upon the series of actions, good or 
bad, which made up the personality during life. Thus the Buddhist, 
who insisted upon the inwardness of truth and salvation as alone of 
any value, abolished the indwelling spirit itself as a fiction. 

Not that the Buddhist denied all continuity after death. ‘“ Those 
who are in earnest do not die”, said Gautama. He said no more 
than that when a person dies, the elements of his personality no 
longer occur in their customary mode of association. But the 
content of the ego was not lost because, by the law of spiritual 
evolution, the accomplishments of this life pass on to the potential- 
ities of the next. The person is not an integration but the living 
embodiment of past activities, and he alone can be truly happy who 
realizes that life and death are one. The greatest confusion as to 
the meaning of Nirvana prevails among the interpretations of 
Buddhism, some holding it to represent the attainment of perfect 
love and the perfection of all human excellencies, others annihilation 
through growth, whatever that may mean. But it is possible that 
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the confusion exists in the very nature of Buddhism, which draws 
so very subtle and narrow a line between the belief in the individual — 
and the negation of the individual spirit. It becomes, in fact, 
absolutely incredible that such philosophic niceties could have been 
diffused over so wide an area of the earth’s surface, and a wise 
writer has pointed out that Gautama himself evaded the question 
as to whether Nirvana meant extinction or completion, and that 
while the initiated appreciated the distinction between one’s karmic 
self and one’s identical ego in survival after death, the founder 
relied upon the simple appeal of humanity and the “ divinity of 
love ” itself for spreading the gospel among the multitude. It is 
indeed the elasiticity of Buddhism which is one-of the main clues to 
the problem of its distribution. 

The problem of how Buddhism came to be so much more than the 
movement of a few reformers is aggravated when we turn to what 
so many Western writers have entitled its ‘pessimism’. Un- 
doubtedly, this element has been exaggerated. The qualitative 
ideal of Buddhism necessarily rejected all that machinery of the 
after-life which has dazzled, comforted, and occupied the religious 
votaries of Hinduism, Christianity, Judaism, and the older cults of 
the immortality of the dead. There were no golden stairs or marble 
palaces in Buddhism ; there was no propitiation of powerless deities, 
no assurance that the sorrows of this world would be compensated by 
infinitude of splendour in the next. The fact, again, that Gautama > 
definitely turned his back upon the theory and practice of self 
mortification as a means of coercing gifts from deity, has not 
received its due attention. The sacrificial tendency of Brahmanism 
elevated asceticism into so important an article ofreligiousobservance 
that it became practically identified with piety, and led incidentally 
to the subjection of women, the handmaidens of luxury, among 
other of its pronouncedly sadistic abuses. But Gautama escaped the 
Indian trap of asceticism, declaring that ‘‘ mortifications are pain- 
ful, vain, and profitless’”, and that no wisdom came to him as the 
result of his austerities. Current thought in India was indeed too 
strong for him, but it is at least noteworthy that, to the early Budd- 
hist, asceticism and purity of heart were not interchangeable terms. 

Nevertheless, the Buddhist concentration upon pain and suffering, 
combined with the overwhelming pressure of the morbid asceticism 
prevalent in India during the fifth century B.C. and the Buddhist 
repudiation of all adventitious aids to salvation, did develop a 
certain pessimism of attitude in Buddhist thought. The “ Four 
Great Truths ”’ of Buddhism are that pain is coextensive with exist- 
ence ; that the cause of pain is the desire of life ; that freedom from 
pain.can only be achieved by abandoning desire; and that the 
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** Noble Eightfold Path ’’, a somewhat vague set of moral general- 
izations, is the means to this end. Though life on earth isa weari- 
ness, said the Buddhist, and there are no hopes of bliss beyond it, 
still it is possible to be pure, loving, and wise. But there can be no 
doubt that we have here struck contact with the fundamental 
abnormality of Buddhism, its one fanaticism and bigotry—the 
sense of the intolerableness of life. To Prof. Leuba’s words, ‘‘ Not 
God, but life, more life, a larger, more satisfying life, is, in the last 
analysis, the end of religion’’, the Buddhist would reply that all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit. Thus, one of the activities of the 
Buddhist monk was ‘the contemplation of decaying objects’, 
while the concept of Nirvana as a condition in which the fires of 
passion and illusion were extinguished, if not a universal view, is 
always present. It is a melancholy, vegetating faith which teaches 
that man is doomed to a heavy pilgrimage of reincarnations through- 
out creation, and that freedom from passion and the play of the 
senses is the way of truth. A more positive and kindling gospel 
would surely find that men are unhappy, not because they are alive, 
but because they are not. And we may point to the irrationality 
of a faith which, although so wedded to rational thinking, and 
based in doctrine on the truths of nature, frowns upon the exercise 
and enjoyment of those parts and faculties given by, and expressed 
in, nature. The Buddhist here stopped short of his own logic and 
science, since he failed to see that the exclusion of sex meant its 
dominance, and that suppression produced those very excesses 
which Buddhism deprecated. It is a damaging comment on the 
religious (in the technical sense) attitude of mind that it nearly 
always confuses the thing in itself with part of its effects, denouncing 
as radically ugly what is only so if isolated and misused. 
Buddhism, at any rate, did evolve the rejection of life as one of 
its cardinal beliefs, and that is the cause of its reputation for pessi- 
mism. But this just conclusion has been carried too far. It must 
be remembered that Gautama declared that he followed the middle 
path between asceticism and the pursuit of pleasure, and regarded 
the mortification of all desire as ‘‘ a mere madness’; that the aim 
of the Buddhist was inward harmony; that he showed wisdom 
and not intolerance in asserting that happiness was not to be attained 
by direct seeking ; and that he insisted again and again upon the 
“emancipation of the heart through love” as the greatest 
of all virtues. Lastly, it must be repeated that he reserved the 
logical pessimism of his philosophy for the ‘intellectuals’. We 
have indeed to assume that, one of the causes for the. spread of 
Buddhism was that its doctrine of rejection was either ignored by, 
or its implications unknown to, the vast majority of people among 
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whom it held sway. For it is an undoubted fact that the diffusion 
of Buddhism was a ‘ triumph of gladness ’, a progress of good tidings, 
and that the followers of Buddha, more especially in Burma, are 
the cheerfullest folk in Asia. | 

Another factor which makes for surprise in comparing the actual 
tenets of Buddhism with its wide distribution is its iconoclasm.. The 
subversiveness of Buddhism is implicit rather than cut and dried, 
but is none the less profound, far-reaching, and, when the date of 
its founder is taken into consideration, absolutely original. The 
path to happiness in India had been an intricate ritual of magic 
in which the common people took no interest, and a life-long torture 
of asceticism. Both these elements were in the hands of a highly 
organized priesthood. But Guatama taught that “ He that is pure 
in heart is the true priest, not he that knows the Veda.” A gospel 
that exalted the spirit over the letter cut right across the formalisms 
of priestly despotism and privilege. The Buddhist believed that 
rites and external observances were sham supports that obscured 
the path to righteousness, ‘even when there is the right spirit 
within”. If bathing in the Ganges confers merit, then fish are higher 
than men. The whole idea of a priesthood with mystical powers 
was repugnant to Buddhism, as was the idea of a path to salvation 
by means of esoteric passports and abracadabra. ‘Love and 
purity ’ were the vade-mecum; not caste, ceremony, asceticism, 
magic, formalism, and ancestor worship. The caste system, in- 
separable from Indian ritualism, was equally attacked by the 
Buddhist view that truth could be attained by all, regardless of 
birth or sex. The subjection of women was countered by the fact 
that they could enter the Sangha or Order of Monks with the same 
status as men, a great heterodoxy in India. Gautama himself made 
no difference whatever between men and women. : 

The Buddhist, again, raised his voice against sacrifice from two 
aspects, in the first place, by his emphasis upon inward piety as 
opposed to externals, and, in the second, by his professions of human- 
ity to animal life. He was opposed to miracles on the ground of 
causality, for technical miracles are by their nature without an 
originating cause. His scientific spirit, fused with his religious 
principles, expressly denied the religious value of authority, and 
preached devotion to truth as the antidote to tradition and prejudice. 
And for an Indian religion to “‘ deny asceticism, gods, and the soul 
is no mean departure ’’, says one of the Buddhist writers. Further, 
the teaching of Gautama forbade war. “No soldier could be a 
fervent Buddhist ’’, writes another authority; “no nation of 
Buddhists could be good soldjers ; for not only does Buddhism not 
inculcate bravery, but it does not inculcate obedience.’’ Another 
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writer points to its contempt for wealth, and its opposition to the 
notion that great possessions provide work and well-being for others, 
on the ground that such living consumes the common wealth. The 
wealthy, said Gautama, are slaves to their wealth, while the poor man 
is free. The Buddhist ideas of equality, brotherhood, and sympathy 
combined with their opposition to ritual, also made common cause 
against the priestly and military aristocracies of India. The follow- 
ing translation from one of the sacred books of Buddhism marks an 


even more remarkable heresy :— 

“The general system of our trade is a system of selfishness and is 
opposed to the high sentiments of human nature. It is a system of dis- 
trust, concealment, and of taking, not giving, advantage, a sequestration 
from the sentiments of generosity and love. Nay, the evil custom reaches 
into the whole institution of property, until our laws which protect it 
have become the issue of selfishness, not of love and reason.’ 


We need add no further data to illustrate the iconoclasm of 
Buddhism, which probably only escaped the fate of a great many 
other heresies by the indirect, implied, and unaggressive nature of 
its teaching. It was the custom of Guatama not to denounce, but 
to propose alternatives. Better than ritual or authoritarianism, 
he would say, is so and so. Buddhism escaped destruction by its 
persuasive methods, and thus we reach the conclusion that the 
radical heterodoxy of Buddhism did not prevent its spread, 
because it operated as a great liberating force. 

We shall see later that this actually was so, and, in the meantime, 
we have to consider that the objections already put forward to the 
spread of Buddhism have their reverse side. The history of man 
reveals clearly enough that he has not been a reasonable being ; 
but the essentials of his human nature have been so overlaid by the 
craziness and arbitrariness of many of his institutions that a gospel 
which ignores institutions and appeals directly to human nature 
may well prove a spreading flame of inspiration, and so something 
much more than a system of thought congenial to the philosophic 
mind. It has to be remembered that Buddhism was expressly a 
missionary and democratic movement, and that its object was to 
‘release men from the bondage of the law by the freedom of a high 
and humane moral code’’. Whatever difference of opinion may 
be held concerning the validity of the idea of universal brotherhood, 
there can at least be no doubt that it is a dynamic idea, a live and 
moving force among men; and the Buddhist based this equality 
upon nature, which endows all men with the same organs, appear- 
ance, and birth. All men were admitted to the Sangha except 
soldiers, minors, slaves, invalids, and cripples. The doctrine of 
spiritual freedom must have been attractive to the Indian masses, 
bound in the rigidity of the caste system. 
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Allied to such a faith was the compassionateness of Buddhism. 
“Go ye’, said Gautama to his disciples, ‘‘ out of compassion for 
the world ”’, and this compassion was extended to the animal king- 
dom, the provision of animal hospitals being one of the most note- 
worthy practical effects of Buddhism. The very fact that peace, 
goodwill, and love are almost the commonest words in any language 
is the best evidence of their power to move multitudes; and 
Gautama’s appeal to ‘ instinctive love’ could be understood well 
enough by people who had hearts, if not minds, in common. A 
teaching which made free men of slaves and a brotherhood of classes; 
which opposed individual truth to theological, popular righteous- 
ness to lifeless and academic dogmas, the sense of community to 
hereditary priesthood, the spirit from within to the unintelligible 
dictates of gods and institutions, enquiry to authority, and the 
realities of life to system, was bound to exert its influence far and 
wide, provided tt was not crushed at tts incepiton. And Buddhism 
escaped that, as I have already remarked, partly by its tolerant 
attitude and general benignity; partly by its attempt to under- 
stand the causes and consequences of things, a causality which was 
one of its principal articles of faith ; and partly by what may be 
called its philosophy of replacement. It was the method of the 
Buddhist not to curse the barren fig-tree, but to grow a living one 
in its stead. The Buddhist tolerance was, indeed, so great that, 
while plainly one of the most potent causes of the diffusion of 
Buddhism, it ultimately proved its undoing by degenerating into 
a surrender of principle that left little or nothing of its original force. 

The Buddhist insistence, again, on the freedom of the individual, 
on obedience to inner convictions, not external prescription, 
combined with its strong denunciations of lying (‘‘ Love the truth 
even to martyrdom ”’) must have afforded an outlet for liberality 
of thought not given by the stifling, exclusive, systems by which it 
was surrounded. Ideas, no less than customs, have a self-distributive 
power, Sayingsflike, “‘ There is no suffering¥of the mind for him 
who has thrown off his fetters”’; “ Better; than lordship over all 
worlds is the reward of entering the stream of truth”; ‘‘ Let us live 
happily, and though we call nothing our own, we shall be like bright 
gods, feeding on happiness”’ ; possesses art emotional mobility which 
in itself is a cause of diffusion. Lastly, we have to reckon with the 
genius and personality of the founder. It is indisputable that 
Gautama possessed in a superlative degree that personal magnetism 
and sheer enlightened goodness which is more powerful than argu- 
ment in winning converts. It has been well said of him that no man 
was more godless and godlike. He preached love and was strength ; 
and these, as Wordsworth would say, are “ great allies’. Thus we 
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have already gathered a few generalizations to account for the 
spread of Buddhism—the conditions of its teaching, the beauty and 
humanity of its gospel, its elevation of the individual human being, 
its wide tolerance and ideas of equality, and the personal influence 
of its founder. But these elements are still but a partial explanation. 


Il 


A consultation of the more prominent authorities on Buddhism 
reveals the fact that they nearly all ask the same question. What 
was the cause of its wide diffusion ? asks one. Whence, asks another, 
came its jubilant missionary spirit, when self-dependence, not an 
organised salvation agency from without, was the core of its doctrine? 
Buddhism, as a third writer justly points out, sought no more than 
to give a tentative explanation of the nature of man and his relation 
to the world around him. How is it, he adds, that a religion which 
ignores the existence of God and denies the existence of the soul 


has found most acceptance by man ? 

“ How”’, writes Max Miiller, ‘‘ a religion which taught the annihilation 
of all existence, of all individuality and personality as the highest object 
of all endeavours, could have laid hold of the minds of millions of human 
beings, and how, at the same time, by enforcing the duties of morality, 
justice, and kindness, it could have exercised a decidedly beneficial effect 
not only upon the natives of India, but on the lowest barbarians of 
central Asia, is a riddle which no one has been able to solve.”’ 


It will be apparent, if what we have already written has any 
validity, that not only has Max Miiller overstated the nihilistic side 
of Buddhism, but that a partial explanation of its spread lies in. 
those very elements which he and other writers find so antagonistic 
to conversion. But surely the principal answer must be sought in 
the actual historical perspective of Buddhist expansion, and it is 
when we come to take measure of that that we find the real answer 
to lie in the combination of contradictions. Buddhism won the 
Far East both by the inspiration and the abrogation of its principles. 
But before mapping the distribution of Buddhism and illustrating 
its effects upon foreign peoples, it will be necessary to devote a few 
sentences to the machinery of its propagation. 

This was the monkish fraternity of the Sangha, for it is a remark- 
able fact that though the faith owed much of its dissemination to 
the efforts of influential monarchs like Asoka and Kanishka, it has 
been far less associated with conquest than Christianity or Moham- 
medanism. The Sangha approached much nearer to bodies like 
the Franciscans than to a priesthood, beginning as a brotherhood of 
wandering hermits, begging from door to door and preaching in the 
market place, and ending, a hundred years after the death of 
Gautama, as a well organized community. It was to the Sangha 
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that the East owed the proliferation of architecture in the sowing 
of viharas, stupas, and pagodas over thousands of miles of territory, 
and it was the monasteries which served as nuclei for the rich and 
varied intellectual life of the period. These monastery-universities 
showed a striking power of development, variation, and adjustment 
when the Buddhist tides began to overpour the boundaries of India. 
Gautama himself sent out sixty missionaries, and these led an 
eremitic or solitary life like his own. In time, the eremitic habit 
became cenobitic, and a hall with cells round it replaced the vihara 
or hermitage of one cell. The retreat from the annual rains became 
a fixed residence which threw out colonies or avasas to which wan- 
dering mendicants congregated, drawing up codes of laws, making 
hymns and fables, committing the sayings of the Buddha to writing, 
and entering upon philosophic discussions and speculations, which, 
in the period of monastic vitality, gave ample scope for original 
thought. When the rains ceased, the Bhikkus or brothers went 
forth and exchanged ideas at wayside rest-houses and meeting- 
places, carrying their mental furniture back to the avasas. It has 
been pointed out that the transition from eremite to cenobite in 
the Buddhist communities was exactly paralleled by the process 
of evolution in the Christian monachism of Egypt. The constitution 
of the avasas was directly democratic, being based upon universal 
suffrage and the republican form of government, with a represen- 
tative president lacking paramount authority. All the members 
of the community were on the same footing in their constitutional 
rights and privileges. It has been suggested that the origin of the 
Sangha is derived, not from the Brahman ascetic, but from the Aryan 
Sramana peripatetic. | Whatever the origin of the Sangha com- 
munities, there can be no doubt that this spiritual band of thinkers, 
which developed into organized assemblies with very extensive 
interlinkages, proved a great civilizing and propagandist force in 
the carriage of Buddhism to foreign lands. The zeal and simplicity 
of the Bhikkus, their disregard of rank and possessions, coupled with 
intellectual alertness and receptivity, and the glorified fame of 
Gautama, were the leaven. 

The dispersion of Buddhism began in Gautama’s lifetime, when the 
doctrine, inscribed on a golden tablet, was sent by a king in Behar 
to another in Kashmir. Gautama himself, a native of southern 
Nepal (he was born in 560 B.C.), converted the kings of Magadha 
and Kosala, and Further India was gradually won by missions from 
the centres in northeast India. But the fountain-head of Buddhist 
diffusion in India itself was the Emperor Asoka. who, from his 
capital at Patna on the Ganges at the end of the fourth century B.C., 
extended his empire from the toe of the Deccan to the valley of 
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Kashmir. Yet Asoka was only the throne, not the power behind 
it, for his instrument of conversion was the Sangha. The second 
kingly Buddhist of note was the Scythian Kanishka, who ruled 
from Kabul to the Hindu-Kush and the Balor mountains; in 
Yarkand and Khokan, in Kashmir, Lodak, and the central Hima- 
layas ; and over the whole of the Punjab to Rajputana, Gujerat, 
Sindh, and the plain of the upper Ganges. At the opening of the 
Christian era, Buddhism was the state religion of northwest India. 
The highly organized power of Brahmanism was undoubtedly one 
of the causes for the rapid decline and final extinction of Buddhism 
in India in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But it is poss- 
ible that its spread by the imperial agency of kings in northern India 
was a contributive cause, in the first place because Buddhism became 
correlative with short-lived empires there, and secondly because it 
was not by the nature of its doctrine at home in courts. At any 
rate, when Buddhism split into the Mahayana or Great Vehicle and 
Hinayana or Little Vehicle, the northern version was by far the most 
adulterated. In the sixth and seventh centuries A.D., Buddhism 
was rapidly disintegrating in northern India, and between 400 and 
648, all we hear of Buddhism in India is derived from the Chinese 
pilgrims, Fa Hian, Sung Yun, and Hiouen Thoang. In the eighth 
and ninth centuries, Indian Buddhism had become so corrupt that 
when Islam conquered Kashmir in the twelfth century, there were 
hardly any Buddhists left in India except semi-Jainists. The 
reaction against Buddhism had indeed begun upon the collapse of 
Asoka’s Empire, when the Brahmans reasserted themselves and 
began a bloody persecution. Buddhism still prevails in Burma, but 
in India, apart, of course, from Ceylon, it is to-day only found among 
the Mongolian races in the parts of the Himalayas bordering upon 
Tibet, and then in a very debased form. 

It is when we look into the nature of the associations between 
Buddhism and its fellow-religions of India that we at once see a 
principal and ironical cause for its power of expansion—its capacity 
for compromise and assimilation—a capacity which also led to its 
final eclipse. As one writer naively expresses it, it was the anti- 
doctrinal elements that gave Buddhism breadth and suppleness to 
comprehend theism and atheism, monism and dualism, polytheism 
and pantheism, fetishism and animism, gods and demons, saints 
and heroes, worlds above and worlds below, heaven and hell. We 
have only to take a cursory glance at the Indian temples to recognize — 
the lavish extent of Buddhist hospitality to the ideas and systems 
of theology with which its principles were in direct opposition. 
There can be no question but that Buddhism gave a tremendous 
impulse to art in India ; and the appreciation of beauty, so long as 
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it was not the physical beauty to which religions are invariably 
hostile, was richly welcomed by the Buddhists as a means to self- 
culture. Buddhism only ceased to be a reigning influence when it 
became: completely formalized; and India certainly owed her 
development in architecture, sculpture, painting, engraving, science, 
literature, and medicine to the Buddhists, particularly in the golden 
age of Asoka (263 B.C.), an inspiration which did not spend its 
force until the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. The pre-Aryan 
colonists of India were, of course, stone-builders, but stone-building 
on a large scale was not executed until Asoka’s time. He himself 
was responsible for the erection of 84,000 stupas or religious pagodas 
in different parts of his wide realm. 

Evidently the doors of the Buddhist sanctuary of ideas have been 
opened wide. We see Buddhism associated with the worship of 
Siva and other female deities who gathered into their receptive 
persons all the very worst and cruellest elements of popular Brahman- 
ism. In the temple on the island of Gharipouri in the Bay of 
Bengal, images of the Buddha, of Siva, Vishnu, Brahma, Ganesa 
and Indra, all appear together in the friendliest rapprochement. 
The makara, or dragon of the East, is depicted on the Asoka reliefs, 
and Gautama is constantly represented as seated on his lotus 
throne supported by the Nagas or deified serpent-kings of the pre- 
Aryan religion of India. The ancient gods were indeed transformed 
into avatars of the Buddha, and the man who dispensed with gods 
became the mightiest divinity of the East. The figures of Gautama 
were even animated by magical rites like the portrait statues of 
ancient Egypt. The famous Bo-Tree under which Gautama received 
enlightenment became an object of adoration, like the trees which 
were worshipped as the repositories of deity and deified ancestors 
in the Eastern Mediterranean many centuries before Gautama. The 
giant footsteps of Buddha were worshipped on the way to Ceylon ; 
and it is superfluous to point out that such adoration was antagon- 
stic to the elementary principles of ;Buddhism. 

The life of Buddha was in like manner stuffed with supernaturalism. 
Signs and portents accompanied his miraculous birth, and he 
entered his mother’s womb in the form of a white elephant. Flocks 
of wonders accompanied him in his stern pilgrimage towards truth, 
and lent their aid in all his mental and spiritual difficulties. When 
he meditated, the serpent-king spread his cobra hood over him, and 
it was Brahma, and no inward compulsion to alleviate the lot of 
mankind, that persuaded-him to disclose the truths he had acquired 
in solitude and contemplation. 

The cause of the decline of Buddhism in India was not, in fact, 
persecution—which more often knits together than disintegrates a 
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faith—but its excessive compromise with other more commonplace 
philosophies and religions. The margin of difference between 
Buddhism and its opposition gradually faded until geographical 
diffusion became identical with spiritual adulteration, and the old 
gods regained their ascendancy under new names and in new suits 
of clothes. The pessimism attaching to a faith distinguished by 
so much beauty and insight assuredly lies in the dispersion of its 
integrity together with its culture, rather than in the original tenets 
of that culture. Numerous writers, as we have seen, have expressed 
astonishment at the spread of so intellectual and refined a religion ; 
but our surprise is considerably lessened when we discover that, in 
India at any rate, Buddhism, in its true inwardness, hardly spread 
at all. On the other hand, it did leave its mark even in a country 
notorious for the formality, gloom, and standardization of its 
religious thought. The people as a whole breathed a freer air, the 
position of women was improved, the gods in Buddhist dress were 
less savage and stiff, and a spirit of greater humanity became 
manifest in custom and institution. These two mechanisms of 
diffusion constantly repeat themselves in varying degrees of intensity 
in every country of the East that took the seed of Buddhism—its 
tendency to evaporate as a ghost of itself, in other words, its over- 
adaptability ; and its usually meliorative, humanizing, enlightening 
effects in an indirect and general manner upon the people and 
social organisms with which it came into cantact. Perhaps it was 
the fear of life which set up a certain debility in the mental con- 
stitution of Buddhism. 

The conversion of Kashmir and Ceylon to Buddhism took place 
during the reign of Asoka, and was extremely rapid. Asoka sent 
his own son to convert the Sinhalese king, and the oldest Buddhist 
inscription (235 B.C.)dates from the time of King Tissa, the first 
Buddhist King of Ceylon, while a bas-relief on the gateway to the 
Sanchi Tope bears Asoka’s crest. Such a mission must have been 
equivalent to a royal command ; but the influence of the Buddhist 
commentator on the Pali texts, Buddhaghosa, was very marked 
upon the better educated people, with the result that the caste 
system was modified, the position of women became less bardensome, 
and a great literary and artistic revival accompanied these reforms. 
Buddhaghosa’s Path of Purity maintained the same type of Buddhism 
as in India, and its hold, as was invariably the case in foreign 
countries, proved much more tenacious than it was in India. In 
1901, there were still 7331 Brethren of the Order in Ceylon. But 
Buddhism entirely failed to eradicate the ‘animism’ it found in 
possession and which still survives ; the same incongruous blend of 
Buddhism and Brahmanism appeared in Ceylon as in India, and a 
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flood-tide of the magical and miraculous made a little island of 
the originally pure faith of the Sangha brothers. Though the 
authorities often contradict one another in estimating the effects 
of the spread of Buddhism, there is a general agreement that no 
independence of thought manifested itself as the consequence of 
the conversion of Ceylon. 

Though Khotan, Bhutan, Burma, and Assam are all countries 
within comparatively easy reach of India, they received the Budd- 
hist gospel at widely different dates and with very different effects. 
The Scythian emperor, Kanishka, carried Buddhism into Khotan 
in 120 A.D. ; but Bhutan, the narrow ledge between Sikkam, Tibet, 
and Assam, was not, at any rate officially, converted until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century—Bhutan was converted, not 
from India, but Tibet, not, apparently, by missionaries, but by a 
Lama from South Tibet at the head of his soldiery. He established 
a hierarchy on the model of the Dalai Lama of Lhassa, and founded 
a line of priest-kings whose spirits migrated into the bodies of their 
successors. The Buddhism of Bhutan was, in fact, a pirated 
edition of Tibetan Buddhism, priest-ridden in the extreme, and 
heavily committed to demonism and the older ‘animistic cults’. 
The monasteries and temples were of the Tibetan fashion with 
wooden eaves. Assam seems to have been hauled into the faith 
by much the same summary methods; the army of the Tai king, 
Hso Hkan-hpa, having dumped Buddhism upon the Naga- 
worshipping people of the thirteenth century. The pagodas cor- 
responded in style with those of the Shan States and Burma. 
Buddhism remained the state religion for four hundred years, when 
the then ruler was converted to Hinduism—which can hardly have 
been a revolutionary event. As a symptom of the fact that the 
religion of Gautama in its court-dress commanded the observance 
rather than the hearts of the people, it began rapidly to disappear 
and in 1901 there were only 9000 Buddhists in Assam. 

The conversion of Burma, however, produced a very different 
effect. Asoka sent two missionaries there in 241 B.C. But the 
real work was done by Buddhaghosa from Ceylon in 450 A.D., thus 
illustrating the curious differences in the weakness and robustness 
of Buddhism when diffused from India itself or from countries 
outside India. Though Asoka and Kanishka, the Scythian king 
‘at Peshawar, were so active in the dissemination of Buddhism, con- 
veying it to the Tai kingdom of Nanchao and the Shan States, it 
withered under their fostering, and it was not until it began to decay 
in India that it leaped into exuberant growth in Burma. Kanishka’s 
(56 B.C.—28 A.D. ?)influence extended from the upper reaches of 
the Tigris to the Great Wall of China, but the Buddhism he propa- 
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gated had already run to the Bhavagad-gita for support, was 
impregnated with the Naga cult, Siva-worship, magic, and witch- 
craft, and was riddled with superstition. All this, with devil- 
worship thrown in, certainly got into the Shan States, and to some 
extent into Burma, as the Nats and other mythological elements 
vouch. But this deadening superstructure was lighter and more 
purely decorative than elsewhere, and it is indisputable that 
Burma preserved the original meaning, purpose, and ideal of Bud- 
dhism in a form nearer to Gautama himself than any other country 
of the East. And in every respect it had a wonderfully kindling 
effect upon the Burmese, who are by far the most attractive people 
in the Indian Empire of the British. One out of every five Burmese 
can read and write, and this has been entirely due to the educative 
zeal of the Buddhist monastic schools. P. L. Narasau in The 
Essence of Buddhism has the following passage testifying to the 
aesthetic influence of Buddhism :— 

“‘ A tangible way in which a religion manifests its actual influence upon 
civilization is art. The great glory of Buddhism is that it has always 
ministered to the satisfaction of aesthetic aspirations. Wherever 
Buddhism has prevailed, artistic pagodas, vast viharas, beautiful stupas 
have come into existence. The finest buildings in Japan are the 
Buddhist temples. The beauty and charm of the frescoes of Ajanta 
caves serve as monumental proofs of the wonderful inspiration which the 
religion of the Tathagata imparted to art. . . . All sciences and arts were 
studied in the centres of Buddhist civilization, such as the great Buddhist 
monastery of Nalanda. . . . The very bloom of the intellectual life of 
aes . . was contemporaneous with the period in which Buddhism 

This is particularly true of Burma, whose numerous topes and 
pagodas were inspired by the Buddhist monks. But the most 
striking example of the liberating results of Burmese Buddhism, and 
one testified by all the authorities, are the marriage laws of Burma. 
Most of the Burmese women read and write, and all enjoy, or 
enjoyed, a complete independence both in personal conduct and 
the affairs of life. Marriage was a civil contract, and the wife 
neither changed her name nor received a ring nor head-covering. 
She in no way abrogated her independence with her marriage, and 
her husband had no control over her property. The Burmese 
marriage was in fact an equal partnership, terminable by either 
party upon many grounds, including ‘ difference of temper’, or, 
as we Call it, incompatibility. In consequence of this freedom, as 
one writer puts it, and in spite of it, as another holds, marriages 
were very rarely so terminated in Burma. The proportion of real 
marriages, as Jeremy Bentham once wrote, greatly preponderated 
over the apparent ones. There is no doubt that this interpretation 
of the marriage laws was entirely due to Buddhism, and was indeed 
its logical outcome. For Buddhism was a religion of free individuals 


which acknowledged no authority whatever except that of right 
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living. The same principles ruled in other Buddhist countries 
to a lesser degree, even in Tibet, but it was only in Burma, whose 
people have been called the happiest in Asia, that they expanded 
into their full flower. 

The diffusion of Buddhism, which so transparently mirrors the 
conflict between Man and Law, produced a very different harvest 
in Tibet. The faith spread widely though sporadically in Central 
Asia. It was adopted by the migratory Turanians in the centuries 
following Asoka in its Northern and more corrupt form ; a kingdom 
of Bactrian Greeks in the Punjab ruled by Menander, who wasa 
Buddhist, established contact with the more westerly parts of Asia, 
and Buddhist writings in Uigur character show that some of the 
Central Asiatic Turks were Buddhists about the eighth century 
A.D. Here the faith was melted into the mould of Shamanism. 
The Northern church not only held Tibet, as it did Nepal, China, and 
Java, but estaplished a political ascendancy there in direct op- 
position to the atitude of the Buddhist monks in Burma. Buddhism 
triumphed in Tibet from the seventh century onwards, and so has 
maintained the ecclesiastical hierarchy known as Lamaism for 
thirteen centuries. Its fusion with the pre-Buddhist Shamanism 
of the Bon-cult either dissolved or distorted the essential constituents 
of the Buddhist philosophy to such an extent that the Lamas became 
notorious for the exclusiveness of their oligarchy, while the Tibetans 
themselves have been called “ the most priest-ridden people in the 
world ’’. Amulets, charms, demonism, divinations, omens, and 
necromancy all took on a new lease of life, and we can trace such 
elements as the thunderbolt, the swastika, and the elephant and 
solar symbolism in the Buddhism of Tibet, which had so wide a 
distribution in the East, long previous to the birth of Gautama. It 
has indeed been pointed out that Tibet and Ancient Mexico present 
striking analogies in their religious furniture, including the use of 
an elaborate calendar; while, on the other hand, Lamaism bears 
an outwardly strong resemblance to Romanism, a fact of some 
interest when we call to mind that Gautama was canonized by the 
Roman Catholic Church. In 1839, Father Huc, a French Lazarist 
priest, visited the chief seats of Buddhism in Tibet, and wrote an 
account of his arduous journey in which he drew attention to “ the 
amazing similarity of the ideas, institutions, observances, ceremonies 
and ritual, and even the ecclesiastical costumes of the Tibetan 
Buddhists to those of his own Church ” (A History of the Warfare 
of Science with Theology in Christendom, by A. D. White, 1920, 
Vol. 2, p. 380). 

Nevertheless, the spirit of Buddhism was not wholly smothered, 
even in Tibet. The laity were undoubtedly leavened by it. The 
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doctrines of Karma and of metempsychosis, the concept of causality, 
became, in a naive form, part of the normal life of the people. 
They lent an ear to the Buddhist insistence upon tolerance and 
humanity in the daily offices of life, and upon tenderness to all life, 
and the Tibetan’s demonology became milder, his spirit was elevated, 
and animal sacrifice was discountenanced. 

The Buddhist penetration of China appears to have begun as 
early as the second century B.C., when eighteen missionaries 
crossed the border, and from thence until the seventh century A.D. 
scholars and pilgrims travelled to and fro laden with Buddhist 
literature. The way into China was by the ancient fixed route from 
India round the northwest corner of the Himalayas and across 
eastern Turkestan. By the fourth century A.D., Buddhism had 
become the state religion of China, and intercourse along the trade 
routes between the two countries continued, with interruptions, 
for many centuries. During the fourth and fifth centuries, Buddhists 
from China went on missionary expeditions to Cochin China, Java,. 
Formosa, and Mongolia, but before then Buddhism had spread 
west and north from Kabul and Yashkand to Balk, Bokhara, and 
Lake Balkash, and into China again by Ili and Kobdo. The 
rapidity of Buddhist expansion throughout the vast territory of 
China may be estimated from the fact that as early as 65 A.D. 
Buddhism was officially recognised by the Emperor Meng-ti as 
the third religion of the state. No doubt the fact that every 
caravan of traders was accompanied by a missionary (see Eitel’s 
Buddhism) played a very large part both in the carriage of the 
faith eastward and in its communications. The White Huns of 
the northwest Chinese border, who were in touch with the old 
trade-route through western Assam towards the valley of the 
Ganges, who became Buddhists, and built many stupas in India, 
Afghanistan, and Kashmir, also acted as intermediaries of contact 
between Indian and Chinese Buddhism. 

The great centre of Buddhism during the reign of Meng-ti was 
the capital, Honan-fu, and the Emperor, who dreamed of a golden 
image of the Buddha, sent a mission to India for books and news of 
the new gospel. Buddhist relics were brought back and stored in 
a temple built by Meng-ti in 71 A.D., while a Life of Buddha, full of 
portents, miracles, and supernatural visitations, in which Gautama 
descended from heaven and was incarnated in the royal line, was 
translated into Chinese. In 335, the Chinese themselves took 
monastic vows, and the successive cargoes of sacred literature were 
grouped as a collection in 684. At the beginning of the Tang 
Dynasty (620-904), began the series of persecutions against the 
Buddhist monks and nuns for impoverishing the revenue by their 
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idleness, and in 714, twelve thousand monks were compelled to 
adopt a secular life. In 845, the number of Buddhists had increased 
to 260,000; 4,600 viharas and 40,000 lesser religious houses were 
destroyed by the decree of the Emperor Wu Tsung. These and 
other similar decrees were constantly rescinded, but Buddhism in 
China compromised with Confucianism without ever supplanting 
it; and, after some centuries of rapid progress, it was so heavily 
beset by the Confucians as to be finally reduced to the pitiable 
conditions in which it remains at the present day. Confucianism 
reacted against Buddhism in China as Brahmanism and Sivaism 
did in India. But it was the central invertebracy of Buddhism 
itself—its contempt for life, in the first place, and its readiness (the 
wrong side of tolerance) to surrender its quintessential principles— 
which really rang its own knell. The spectacle of its adulteration 
and decline is one of the most tragic in human history, but it must 
not be forgotten that a faith so pure and enlightened had to contend 
in its expansion with the incalculable weight of lifeless custom, 
rigid authority, and the unthinking power of inertia. 

The story of Buddhism in China repeats our previous material 
with local modifications. Though there is no worship of a Supreme 
Being, there is worship of relics, of the sacred wheel, of trees, of 
the Buddha, and of stupas. The religion which refused to dogma- 
tize upon the unknown, found itself saddled with eight different 
hells. From the fourth century onwards, converts in the mountains 
went forth to bridle dragons in order to secure the regulation of the 
rainfall, for, as has been pointed out elsewhere (G. Elliot Smith, The 
Evolution of the Dragon), dragons and the water supply were invari- 
ably associated in the archaic cults of East and West. From the 
earliest times, elements of Siva and Brahma worship were brought 
over to China by the Buddhist pilgrims. Images lent a helping 
hand to the seekers after salvation. The blending with Taoism and 
Confucianism added other incongruous elements from them both. 
The worship of the Goddess of Mercy who hears the cries of men, 
Kwan-yen, also appears in China, and with her her father, Amitabha, 
who resembles Mithras. Their ritual, which included the offering 
of flowers, incense, lamps, banners, food, invocations, recitations, 
and repetitions, added a Western Paradise or Land of the Blest to 
the original concept of Nirvana. A case has been made for a con- 
nection between Kwan-yen and the Sabaean Goddess, Almaquah, 
who was introduced into Ceylon, India, and Central Asia by mer- 
chants speaking Greek. According to this theory, the Kwan-yen 
services were introduced from Alexandria via southern Arabia, 
Socotra, and India by traffickers who also visited the ports of the 
‘ Periplus’. It is also claimed that in 50 a.p., a Buddhist patriarch 
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introduced Syrian ritualism into Chinese Buddhism. There was 
also a probable interchange of ideas between the Gnostics and the 
Buddhists of Western India, while there can be no doubt as to 
the borrowings of Islam from Buddhism. 

It cannot be doubted that Buddhism, of all the world-religions, 
could least afford, by the nature of its individual and highly spiritual 
message, such interblendings with other and formalized religions. 
But in China, as elsewhere, the humanizing and purifying and 
civilizing influences of Buddhism left their mark. A goddess 
appears, but she is a goddess of mercy, and is reverenced not by 
blood, but by flowers. Buddhism exercised the same creative 
influence upon architecture, the arts, and education as it did further 
west ; and the idea that the universal law or Dhamma existed for 

the benefit of all, irrespective of birth or sex, was maintained. The 
conciliatory open-mindedness of the faith offered the same encourage- 
ment to freedom of thought, while the monasteries set an example 
of ethical nobility. China, too, became indoctrinated with the 
philosophic idea of the unity of life through Buddhism. It is a very 
remarkable fact that though Buddhism is the oldest of the great 
religions of modern civilization, it is positively the only one which 
recognizes the essential unity of all creation. In Christianity, this 
recognition is wholly lacking, for Christianity is concerned, not with 
the universal or the natural order, but with mankind alone. But 
Buddhism attempted to reconcile and gather into a universal har- 
mony all the phenomena of life, and this scientific idea was the basis 
for its doctrine of universal compassion for all living things. This 
doctrine has been grotesquely perverted in the East, but it un- 
questionably acted as a ferment, particularly in Burma and less 
forcibly in China, upon the narrow. mechanical, and externalized 
systems of thought prevailing over the East at the period of its 
distribution. | | 

In 372 A.D., the bonze, Sunto, carrying images and sacred texts, 
was sent by the king of Tshin to Korea. In 384, another bonze 
made his appearance, and he was followed by a procession of them 
fifty years later. In 551, a Buddhist was made Patriarch of the 
kingdom, and various kings subsequently took the bonze robe. 
The bonzes intrigued, fought one another, fortified monasteries, 
grew fat in prosperity, and owned slaves. In 1419, Confucian 
opposition reduced the Buddhist Orders to two, and in 1512, these 
also were abolished. The spread of Buddhism to Korea, in fact, 
was not the propagation of an idea, but an occupation or appropria- 
tion by religious officials calling themselves Buddhists. 

Buddhism was known in Japan as early as 65 A.D., but it was not 
until 522 that a Chinese bonze, travelling by the overland route via 
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the Korean peninsula, erected a Buddhist temple in Yamato. In 
545 the King of Kudara, menaced by an attack, made a Buddha 
image sixteen feet high, and seven years later presented a copper 
image of the fortune-bringer to the Yamato court. Thus, early in 
its Japanese career, Buddhism acquired a political aspect. In 577, 
the King of Kudara made a second attempt to introduce Buddhism 
into Japan, employing for his spiritual weapons 200 volumes of 
sacred literature, an ascetic, a yogi, a nun, a spell-binder, an image- 
maker, and a temple architect. Thus the evolution of Buddhism 
through transmission proceeded from image-breaking to image- 
making. In 584, an outbreak of smallpox occurred. So the nuns 
were flogged, the temple was burned, and the image of the Buddha 
thrown into the canal by order of the Emperor Bidatsu. The 
plague continued, and so was ascribed to the wrath of Buddha. 
Consequently, the temple was rebuilt and the nuns were reinstated. 
In Japan, the civil officials favoured Buddhism, and the military 
and ecclesiastical officials opposed it. In 606, therefore, when the 
military party received a fall, Buddhism became a great social 
power with 46 temples to show for it. In 642, it stopped a drought, 
and spread its own somewhat muddied waters more broadly in con- 
sequence. In 754, an empress was cured of a malady by a Buddhist, 
and henceforward emperor after emperor professed the Buddhist 
faith. In 743, a bronze Buddha, gilt with 870 pounds of gold, was 
built fifty-three and a half feet high, and from that date Buddhism 
and Shinto marched forward hand in hand for a thousand years. The 
Tendai system was introduced in the ninth century and became the 
parent of nearly all the important sects of Japan. By the tenth 
century, Buddhism had become a great militant force, distinguished 
by every kind of violence and extortion, while a line of soldier- 
priests took up the running in the fifteenth century. The monks 
were rich, employed soldiers, and made political intrigue their 
principal occupation, while their wars became notorious for their 
fury and mercilessness. 

It will be obvious that Buddhism in Japan was a mingling of many 
waters. The idea that prevailed was that Shinto was the root, 
Confucianism the branches, and Buddhism the fruit of the tree of 
life. The Shinto Kami became avatars of the Buddha, while the 
sun-goddess herself, though taking second place to Gautama, became 
his incarnation. The famous Gyogi played the principal part of 
reconciliation between the faiths already present in Japan and the 
imported faith. More noteworthy is the appearance under the 
aegis of Buddhism of the Indian deities, Ganesa, the elephant god, 
Garuda, the eagle god, and Hanouman, the monkey god, while the 
cult of Siva was introduced through Buddhist literature. Thus 
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Brahmanism, a non-proselyting religion, became transmitted as far 
as Japan by the agency of its deadliest enemy. The history of the 
diffusion of Buddhism is full of such ironies. 

Buddhism, none the less, had the same leavening influence in 
Japan as elsewhere, though more superficially. Progress in the 
arts, particularly music, and in architecture was the consequence 
of Buddhism, which acted as the intermediary between Chinese 
culture and Japanese barbarism. The lacquer industry of Japan 
was the work of the Buddhists, while their faith became the chief 
incentive to knowledge. The carriers of Buddhism to the Far East 
were not only missionaries, but also artists, mathematicians, men 
of science, astronomers, wood-carvers, and men of letters. In 
Japan, for instance, the Buddhists were the first doctors; they 
introduced the first windmills and the art of making Chinese paper 
and ink. The Japanese carpentering, painting, and brickmaking 
of the sixth century were of Buddhist inspiration. 

The southern form of Buddhism, trailing Brahmanism and 
‘animism’ under its cloak, was introduced into Cambodia in 
422 a.D., and thence into Siam in 638. Its theology was based on 
the compilation in Siamese of works and commentaries on the Pali 
canon. An intrusion of Chinese decorative art can be traced in the 
monastic towns with their numerous and lavish pagodas of Indian 
workmanship set in the midst of rich gardens. These pagodas were 
the centre of Siamese culture, while their initiation ceremonies 
resembled those of the first Christian communion. The Malay 
Peninsula received Buddhism through Burma. 

The Chinese Buddhist Fa-Hian stayed five months in Java (412 
A.D.), and remarked that “ various forms of error are there flourish- 
ing’, showing that Buddhism had already obtained a strong hold 
in Java before 400. Most of the splendid architecture and decora- 
tive art in Java flowered after the eighth century, and the temple 
of Boro-Budur contained four hundred images of Gautama. 
Sivaism possessed almost equal recognition with Buddhism, and the 
two religions were closely intertwined. The upper part of the 
sacred building of Usana, for instance, was a Buddhist shrine, while 
the lower was devoted to the cult of Siva. The Buddhist authors 
composed poems on subjects from Brahmanical lore, so that the 
incompatibles once more celebrated their marriage of convenience 
in yet another country. 

It was not until far on in the seventh century that the Chinese 
traveller I-Tsing (671 and 688) gave the information that the King 
of Bhoja and the rulers of the neighbouring islands were Buddhist. 
Bhoja was the nucleus of Buddhist culture, but Sumatra had heard 
of the new religion in its Hinayanist or southern form long before 
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this date. Between I-Tsing and the middle of the fourteenth 
century when Tantrism, a corrupt form of Buddhism steeped in 
black magic, was prevalent, there is a blank in our knowledge of the 
Buddhist fortunes. In Bali, Buddhism has always been subordinate 
to Sivaism, even in its Tantrist form, which closely approximates to 
the demonist cult of Siva. The Tantrists revived the extremely 
ancient cult of ritualist immortality and so evolved a powerful 
priesthood. 

The present extent of Buddhism embraces Mongolia, Manchuria, 
Korea, Japan, Tibet, China, Annam, Siam, Ceylon, Burma, Bhutan, 
Nepal, and Formosa, chiefly in a very debilitated form, while 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Luzon, Mindanao, India, Kashgar, Kashmir, 
and the country of the Kirghiz and Kalmuk Tartars west of southern 
Siberia have been lost with the decay of its intrinsic value and 
reality. In India itself, only the buildings and frescoes with their 
Persian and Greek influence remain to testify to the power of a faith 
which rested solely on the hearts and minds of men, and owed its 
diffusion equally to its success in exalting, and its failure in safe- 
guarding, that primary ideal. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF MAN FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR’ 


By Dr. FRIEDRICH ALVERDES 
Professor at the University of Halle 


No matter how we choose to approach the question of the origin 
of man, this much must be taken as certain, namely, that from an 
anatomical and physiological point of view he belongs to the animal 
kingdom. Palaeontology teaches us that in earlier days men 
existed of a lower morphological type than the men of to-day ; 
and history shows that man has progressed at least in the sense of 
attaining more complete knowledge. It is a familiar quarrel 
whether the difference between the mentality of man and the 
mentality of animals is one of genus or merely of degree. But; the 
difference between the point of view from which each side appraises 
the mental characteristics of men and animals is too great to permit 
the bringing about of any rapid reconciliation between the two 
divergent opinions. Observation offers us many instances of 
characteristics common to both men and animals; instances which 
make it possible, on the ground of psychological data, to rank the 
two together. Nevertheless it must not be forgotten that men 
possess certain mental qualities possessed by no animal, and this 
fact indicates a difference between the two which, in some respects, 
is fundamental. : 

Many writers speak of the instinctive and intelligent actions of 
men and animals as though these two types of action were en- 
tirely separate from one another. As against this view it must be 
asserted that a large instinctive element enters into every form of 
intellectual activity ; whilst no instinctive action ever runs its 
course altogether automatically and mechanically, but always 
contains in addition to its fixed and unchanging components a 
variable element more or less adapted to the particular situation. 

Every act, A, is, therefore, at one and the same time a function of 
a constant, C, and a variable, V; expressed as a formula this becomes 
A=f (C, V). The constant is the instinctive element in the actions 


1This paper is an authorized translation and will form part of Dr. Alverdes's 
volume, Social Life in the Animal World, which is to be published in 
1927 in the International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and 
Sctenttfic Method. 
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of men and animals ; the variable, on the other hand, is the element 
which produces in some cases an appropriate, in others an unfore- 
seeable, response to a situation. It must, of course, be emphasized 
that the analysis of the action A into the ocmponents V and C 
is a purely abstract analysis. V and C must not be taken as two 
more or less opposed natural agencies (as it were two souls) pulling 
the organism, now in this direction, now in that, as they battle for 
supremacy ; they are merely symbols for two different aspects of 
the same reality. The difference between instinctive and intel- 
lectual activity is this, that in the former the constant, in the latter 
the variable, predominates. In instinctive action, then, C is greater 
than V (C> V), in intelligent action C is less than V (C <#V). 

The purely instinctive, impulsive element in both instinctive and 
intelligent action is called the constant, because what is instinctive 
in every individual is determined by heredity. Neither animal 
nor man can transcend the limits of his native store of instincts. 
It is not alone the type of instinct which, for example, impels the 
insect larva just before the chrysalis stage to spin a complicated 
cocoon characteristically different for each species, that justifies 
us in speaking of a constant. We have the same right to speak of 
a constant in the instinctive actions of the higher animals and man ; 
it is sufficient merely to mention those actions which are prompted 
by sexual and parental love, by the social and the egoistic instincts. 
In this wider sense whatever man or animal does or leaves undone, 
has its roots in instinct, in impulse; whatever is not potentially 
existent in this constant sub-soil no power on earth can charm into 
being. 

The variable factor contained in every act is most clearly visible 
in certain features of the behaviour of the higher vertebrates. 
Practice, experience, habit, also on occasion tradition—in short the 
whole past life of the individual—can greatly modify the course of 
subsequent behaviour. The reason is that in the intelligent activity 
of the higher animals V>C, whereas in any typical instinctive 
activity of insects, etc. V<C. In intelligent actions the variable 
produces on the one hand the suiting of the action to the given 
situation, and on the other hand its imprevisibility. 

We have to postulate the existence of a variable, not only in the 
intelligent actions of the higher vertebrates, but also throughout 
the whole of their instinctive activities. Take the case of a bird 
building a nest; the variable appears in the way in which the 
individual bird sets about finding a suitable nesting place, and then, 
by means of purposeful and co-ordinated bodily movements collects 
blades of grass, twigs, and floating feathers, and weaves them 
fittingly into the structure of the nest. This variable shows itself 
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further in the greater skill displayed by the older birds in building. 
The acts performed in the operation of nest-building are by no 
means automatic, they are not mere ‘reflexes’; neither are they 
purely intellectual (where V would be greater than C). On the 
contrary, genuine instinctive acts, in which C> V, are everywhere 
involved. The fundamental impulse, C, invariably forms the 
constant basis which gives its ‘ biological meaning ’ to the animal’s 
whole procedure, and it is upon this foundation that all those 
- individual purposive activities ,;which are determined by the variable 
V, repose. Exactly the same is true of the instinctive activities 
of insects, spiders, and so forth; however rigidly and unalterably 
these may appear to proceed, in every case A=f (V, C). 

We now return to the fundamental difference between men and 
animals. The most prominent feature of the greater number of 
human actions is that the variable factor, V, more or less completely 
out-weighs the purely instinctive constant factor, C. As instances 
of actions in which the instinctive factor preponderates we may quote 
sucking in a newly-born infant and the sexual act. But in every 
action, even those which at first sight appear purely intellectual, 
C and V are indissolubly united. Some things which in men are 
governed by tradition (VC) depend in animals upon instinct 
alone (C> V); thus in men tradition has to fill the gap left by the 
lack of instinctive certainty. The fact that among men the formula 
is almost always V> C, and that V as a rule largely preponderates, 
explains why schools, courts of justice, parliaments, etc. can exist 
in human societies, although it does not explain why they actually 
do exist. Among the state-building insects, where C, on the contrary, 
has so disproportionate a superiority, such institutions cannot occur. 
From its earliest moments the newly hatched insect has at its 
disposal all the ‘ knowledge’ necessary for life. Man has almost 
everything to learn by experience ; but he inherits the power to 
collect experience, and inheritance determines the range of possible 
experiences. For man the ‘norm’ is, then, that nearly all his 
activities require to be practised, whereas for insects the ‘ norm ’ is 
that almost without exception no practice is required for the perform- 
ance of any activity. 

Every species, including the human species, has assigned to it 
a definite morphological, physiological, and psychological scope 
beyond whose limits it cannot go. Individual variations are poss- 
ible only within this fixed scope, the origin of which I shall not now 
discuss. ‘ Arbitrary actions’ which transcend the limits set for 
the species never occur ; every peculiarity of behaviour rests upon 
a definite physiological and psychological basis. It is in consequence 
' altogether erroneous to suppose that human institutions such as 
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the state, religion, marriage, etc. are purely arbitrary products, 
somewhere and at some time by chance devised by a ruler or a 
ruling group for their own ease or their own advantage. Were this 
so, were these institutions not founded upon the inner life of man as 
a whole, with all its instincts and impulses, they would have long 
ago disappeared like a passing craze of fashion, and fallen into 
oblivion. That they have always maintained themselves con- 
tinuously, even though changing in outward vesture, is the best 
proof of their natural origin. For men would never arrive at 
understanding each other even in the simplest matters if the idea 
to be understood did not rest upon some common universal foun- 
dation.) 

It would be an interesting, though for plain reasons an altogether 
impossible, experiment, to arrange for a number of children to 
grow up in a state of complete savagery in order to find out what 
social organizations man is capable of creating without the help of 
tradition. The outcome of this experiment would naturally vary 
according to the individuals concerned in it. But it is certain 
that such isolated human beings would create a community of some 
kind, and equally mateships and families, in addition to a religion 
and some form of language; artistic activities and certain cere- 
monies would be found among them, festivals would be celebrated, | 
traditional dances would be invented, and so forth. They would 
pursue theoretical and practical knowledge in some guise or form, 
however barbarous their chosen methods or procedure might appear 
to us. (It may nevertheless be hinted that possibly our own 
collective modern wisdom might appear in no better light to some 
* sovereign spirit ’). 

Not every author recognizes with sufficient clearness how firmly 
all the behaviour of men and animals is rooted in instinct. Thus 
Whitman denies that those pigeons which form monogamous 
mateships (and among which occasional infidelities occur) possess 
a special ‘ instinct of fidelity’; he argues that we cannot speak 
of ‘ ethical ideals’ in connection with pigeons, and that the birds 
hold together only because no opportunity for unfaithfulness 
occurs. Nevertheless, to this it must be opposed that no lasting 
social organization—were it merely a colony of brooding pigeons— 
could possibly be built up on such haphazard foundations. The 
Sine qua non of every social organization is that the individuals 
comprising it shall instinctively react in an appropriate manner to 
the given milieu, shall adjust themselves to given circumstances. 
Less essential things may then come to the support of this 
indispensable factor, e.g. respect for the beaks of other mated 
pigeons, the claims of nest-building, the necessity for tending the 
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young, etc. Did there not exist in pigeons a certain instinct for 
monogamy there would still be time for them, in the midst of all 
their occupations, to indulge in promiscuity. 

If we seek to understand clearly the origin of the ‘ ethical ideals ’ 
of human beings we are forced to recognize that they depend upon 
the whole system of instincts and impulses which‘man possesses 
solely by virtue of his being a social creature. Although the out- 
ward vesture of these ideals may change from race to race and from 
time to time, nothing they contain has at any time been arbitrarily 
contrived by any man; they may be explained by the roundabout 
ways of reason, but their source lies in the irrational. If man were 
an asocial animal it is probable that ethical ideals would not exist 
at all or would be limited to the relations between male and female 
and their offspring ; most of the ideals would be purely egoistic. 

Among both men and animals a profound conservatism secures 
the continued existence of an organized society, namely, the impulse 
to maintain what has once become traditional. By this means the 
social organization, once created, remains in being; rebellions 
and riots are invariably followed by some form of social existence. 
Social beings will always evolve some kind of society ; and this, 
both among men and many animals, is a graded hierarchy in which 
one or more individuals assume the part of leader; the instinct 
to rule in the superiors is correlated with an instinct of subordination 
in their inferiors. 

Pfungst, Kéhler, and others point out that in apes the range of 
interest is never entirely restricted to the immediate necessities 
of life. The same cause accounts for the irrational, instinctive, 
insatiable thirst for knowledgein man. This thirst is only imperfectly 
expressed by the proverb “non scholae, sed vitae dtscimus”’. For 
in the main we seek knowledge neither for school nor life, but 
because the “daimon’ within us compels us to do so. It was not 
by accident that this proverb was in everyone’s mouth in the age 
of rationalism. The desire for knowledge in man has its counter- 
part in a desire to teach and communicate knowledge, of which 
the root is only to a very minor degree to be found in the pleasure 
to be derived from a sense of superiority. The desire to teach and 
the desire to learn are the presuppositions of any comprehensive 
tradition ; and this, in turn, gives rise to a body of knowledge 
which increases from generation to generation. Tradition among 
men has above all this advantage over tradition among animals, 
namely, that it has a cumulative effect in which speech and technical 
expedients play a most important part. In my opinion the greatest 
discovery of the nineteenth century was that of man’s unbounded 
technical inventiveness. 
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The development of tradition involved, among human beings, 
a far more intensive cultivation of relations between those united 
by ties of blood, than is found among animals, where the family 
frequently disintegrates as soon as the young are full-grown, and 
we have no sign that full-grown animals feel themselves more closely 
bound to one another in virtue of a common ancestry. 

The curiosity and energy of captive anthropoid apes are seen 
to be squandered in purely playful activities. Yet the instincts 
concerned are exactly similar to those which, more precisely ad- 
justed, underlie the gradual progress made by man in the direction 
of civilization and culture. If the anthropoid apes landed them- 
selves in an evolutionary blind alley, one of the main reasons was 
their inability of their own accord to direct their superfluous energies. 
We find that, in general, the more nearly animals are related to us 
the closer the resemblance between their instincts and our own, 
whether these instincts be egoistic, altruistic, or of other kinds. 
The egoistic instincts in particular, have a way of appearing less 
undisguised among men; but for all that human motives are often 
fundamentally quite as gross as those of any other mammal, only 
a whole arsenal of abstract ideas is employed to deck them out in 
a more pleasing garb. 

The playful activities of apes contradict the ‘ law of parsimony ’ 
so dear to natural science, according to which every species is 
endowed only with the abilities and characteristics which are 
absolutely necessary in the struggle for existence. If we try to 
apply this principle to the case of man, it becomes clear that his 
whole existence is one continued refutation of ‘the law of par- 
simony’; and we are forced to recognize that side by side with 
such a principle, if indeed it exists at all, a ‘ principle of extrava- 
gence ’ must also reign not only in the case of men but throughout 
all animate nature. Phylogenesis in its progress may sometimes 
make use of the latter principle. 

Racial evolution must not be regarded as conditioned by external 
and fortuitous environmental factors alone; internal factors are 
always, probably more so than any other, of decisive importance ; 
yet, of these factors, whether they be internal or external, we know 
absolutely nothing. For instance, it was not merely the fact that 
the ancestors of man had hands that occasioned the development of 
man ; for in that case why are not all apes men? It is an error to 
regard the cause of phylogenetic development as so superficial ; 
probably in all cases it goes much deeper. 

Man is a creature living in societies. It is most likely that these 
societies were originally always organized, closed communities. 
As they develop, societies tend to become less exclusive, and, like 
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the states and large cities of the present day, acquire in some respects 
precisely the character of associations. By associations I under- 
stand those chance gatherings produced solely by external factors 
(e.g. insects round a source of light) ; societies, on the other hand, 
are genuine communities which exist in virtue of some particular 
social instinct in the animals concerned (e.g. the ant-state or a 
horde of monkeys). It is a commonplace that a man may live most 
alone in a great town. Thus for some individuals a large city is 
nothing more than an association in a milieu they themselves have 
created. But since man is a social animal, in every association 
links are usually at once fashioned between its component individuals 
who thus become united into societies interrelated in many ways. 

It is idle to ask whether ‘in nature’ the society or the family 
is the older type of companionship. This much may be said: . 
comparing solitary with social life the former is the lower form ; 
herd life exists only among the highest animals. Mateship and the 
family on the one hand, and herd life on the other, rest upon two 
totally different instincts ; these two forms may co-exist in one and 
the same species, as when mateship and families are formed within 
the herd, or they may mutually exclude one another, as when a 
herd each year divides up into monogamous or polygynous mate- 
ships at the beginning of the breeding season. Among men, as 
‘among many animals, the instinct for and conjugal family com- 
panionship and the herd instinct appear together, and there is no 
reason to suppose that among primitive men the case was different. 
Until there is proof to the contrary we may assume, then, that the 
hordes of the latter, together with those of his progenitors, always 
consisted of a number of single mateships and families. The 
existence of human speech is in itself evidence that primitive man 
was a social being. Ali the theories of primitive man living in a 
state of idyllic promiscuity gain no support from anything hitherto 
discovered. If promiscuity, in one form or another, has at any 
time occurred, it has always been merely as an accessory phen- 
omenon ; closely knit mateships and families have always been 
(and are to-day) the twin supporters and preservers of the race as 
a whole and the many individual races. 

Men do not possess what earlier authors called ‘ innate ideas ’. 
There is instead a pre-formed basis, C, for ideas, but these only come 
later. An innate idea of God, gods, and spirits does not exist ; 
but men of all races possess the impulse, derived from C, to indulge 
in metaphysical speculations; the particular form these shall 
take in any individual is always left to V. There are no innate 
ideas of particular things (a horse, a tree, etc.) ; their formation 
during individual development is the work of V; but the general 
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capacity for conceptual thinking pre-exists in C. But perhaps the 
instinctive activities of insects are analogous to what in human 
beings would be called the manifestation of an ‘ innate idea’. 

The possibility of religion was given when man began to form 
ideas, on the one hand about his dependence upon his environment, 
and on the other about the demands made by his own egoistic and 
social instincts. He objectified the demands of ‘ the inner voices’ 
into gods and goddesses more or less spiritually conceived. A 
rich growth of imaginative theories entwined themselves around 
these, and satisfied his need of metaphysical speculation. 

Animals also obey an ‘ inner voice ’, and ‘ have no choice ’ when 
they sacrifice themselves to the rearing of their young or some other 
social activity. In itself it would certainly be ‘ pleasanter’ for 
the bird to eat, to sun itself, etc. than to build a nest and rear a 
brood ; but the ‘inner voice’ enjoins the latter. The animal is 
guided by its instincts, and does not ponder over them. Man, in 
virtue of the preponderance of V, is forced to make himself clear as 
to the moral demands of his inner nature. He recognizes the moral 
order fixed for himself and enlarges it into a moral ordering of the 
universe ; every race does so in its own way. If the different 
species of animals were gifted, as men are, with a propensity for 
speculation each would construct a world order cut to its own 
pattern, and every one of these world orders would be valid and 
‘real ’ within the circle of individuals for which it was created. 


THE STATUS OF PSYCHOLOGY IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By Dr. A. A. ROBACK 
Harvard University 


The cultural expansion of the United States seems to have begun 
‘from below’, travelling in an upward direction. This country has 
established itself in the practical and the concrete, without the 
slightest training. No tradition was necessary for the erection of 
skyscrapers and the construction of subways. America had 
definitely become the land destined for discovery and invention even 
before the time Franklin made his epoch-making observations on 
electrical charges. The illustrious names, such as Fulton, Morse, 
Bell, and Edison, which stand out on the American firmament of 
practical ingenuity, may easily be said to outshine those of any 
other country, Of course all sorts of reasons may be assigned for 
the circumstance, among them the fact that “ necessity is the mother 
of invention’; but it would not be difficult to prove by crucial 
instances that in this, as in many other cases, it is not the environ- 
ment or the tradition which is responsible for the situation, but the 
genius of the people. When Count Rumford, a century ago, was 
created efficiency engineer of Bavaria, the necessity was German, 
but the relief came from America. Count Rumford was symbolic 
of the American type of intellect. 

A glance at the table of Nobel Prize awards would confirm the 
view that American achievements have been in the sphere of the 
practical and utilitarian rather than the theoretical and artistic. 
There have been awards for physics, chemistry, medicine, and peace 
endeavours, but none for literature. Nor does it seem likely that 
the Nobel Lauraete in literature will be found in the United States 
for another decade or so. 


If psychology is a theoretical discipline, we should hardly have 
expected it to show anything more than ordinary growth in the 
United States. It would therefore surprise many a reader to learn 
that this country enjoys the world leadership in psychology—not 
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in all its branches, to be sure, but certainly in its most important 
fields. Perhaps this hegemony is due to the fact that psychology 
is, at least in part, a very practical science, which would naturally 
explain the exalted place applied psychology holds in the United 
States. But we must remember that one of the founders of psy- 
chology—William James—flourished at a time when the practical 
aspect of his science was not yet in evidence. It was reserved for 
his successor, Miinsterberg (whom James had invited to Harvard 
while still in his twenties) to lend impetus to the new movement. 

By another stroke of luck, which is only a synonym for a favour- 
able piece of chance, Titchener was at about the same time called 
from Oxford to Cornell, where he has now brought up a generation 
of experimental psychologists. The German traditions of Minster- 
berg and the Anglo-German training of Titchener were almost 
indispensable for the moulding of American psychology. The 
German influence, in those days, was quite marked. Nearly every 
important psychologist of that time had studied in Germany, in 
most cases sitting at the feet of the pontificial Wilhelm Wundt at 
Leipzig. 

Rather than deprecate this foreign strain, we should attribute to 
it the catholicity of American psychology as compared, let us say, 
with the insularity of British, or the self-sufficiency of French 
psychology. If American text-books in psychology follow the 
German Lehrbucher in manner, we must not forget that the matter 
is of a native brand. In some respects the pupil has outgrown his 
preceptor. Applied psychology, though born in Germany, has 
made its most rapid strides in this country, where it has been of 
great service during the World War and since. 

The intelligence-tests movement, again, which was inaugurated 
in France, has also found its best expression in the United States. 
It is here that the original Binet-Simon scale was revised, standard- 
ized, applied on a gigantic scale, and theoretically discussed. The 
word ‘ test ’ has now become an international term for which there 
is no satisfactory substitute. Certainly a change has come about 
' in the annals of education, when, instead of borrowing words from 
our more established cousins, we become their purveyors of scientific 
terms. No more are we obliged to resort to a German jawbreaker 
for the purpose of making clear distinctions. We are quite at home 
with our ‘I. Q’s’, ‘ weighting’, ‘ pooling’, and ‘ skew’ curves. It 
would not be an exaggeration to say that the literature on mental 
measurement as well as the number and variety of tests produced 
in America would more than equal the output along similar lines of 
all other countries combined. 

Experimental psychology in the United States does not hold such 
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an enviable position ; for although in matter of quantity we may 
well compare with the Germans, one feels that the work of the latter 
is more solid, more comprehensive, and more detailed than our own, 
though not always so critical. The German investigator does seem 
more mature, but often he starts out with foregone conclusions 
which lead him to interpret his data in accordance with his theories. 
But the scope of experimental psychology in America is so large that 
at least half a dozen publications are devoted to the presentation of 
such investigations as offer definite results. The series of mono- 
graphs, composed mostly of doctoral dissertations, has now reached 
the thirty-seventh volume, thus bespeaking the productivity of 
American laboratories. 

The behaviour of animals and lower organisms has been most 
carefully studied in the United States by men like Thorndike, 
Yerkes, Jennings, Parker, Loeb, and Mast. Animal psychology 
prior to Thorndike rested largely on a number of anecdotes, un- 
controlled experiments, and random observations. It was through 
him and Yerkes that a proper technique for the handling of such 
subjects was made possible. 

There is, on the other hand, a decided ebb when we come to the 
field of abnormal psychology. Not only France with its celebrated 
Pinel, Liébault, Charcot, Bernheim, and Janet, but even Germany, 
which had lagged behind in this branch, and Austria, can easily 
claim an advantage to this day over our psychiatrists, psycho- 
pathologists, and abnormal psychologists. Morton Prince alone 
has made noteworthy contributions toward the problems of person- 
ality, hysteria, and allied topics. McDougall very recently has 
brought together the facts of abnormal psychology into a system. 
The others who have become professionally prominent either treat 
their subject altogether from a medical point of view or else embrace 
psycho-analysis as a panacea for all nervous and mental ailments. 

Psycho-analysis, strange as it may seem to the layman and to the 
wealthy ladies who pay hundreds of dollars for the privilege of 
recounting their experiences from alpha to omega, is looked upon 
with suspicion by the majority of psychologists, not only in 
America, but also abroad. Not that Freud, Jung, Adler, Stekel, 
et alit are regarded as charlatans, but as Professor Seashore puts it 
in his recent text book, ‘“‘ psycho-analysis is so complicated and so 
controversial, at the present time, that it cannot profitably be given 
a place in the elementary text book.” 

Of course that would scarcely constitute an adequate reason for 
the aversion felt in academic circles toward this new movement. 


\Introduction to Psychology, page 381. 
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Surely it might reasonably be expected that psychologists would 
make every possible endeavour to gain insight into the hidden 
recesses of the mind—and that is what, prima facie, psycho-analysis 
purports to accomplish. But we must bear in mind that in reality 
psycho-analysis, as formulated by Freud, stands for the doctrine that 
all human occurrences—whether dreams, creative impulses, slips, 
or even historical and social phenomena, not to mention nervous 
disorders—are due to the functioning of the unconscious wish, 
repressed in various degrees as a result of conventions, and centring 
about the sex activity of men in some form or other, largely in the 
period of early childhood. 

The objections to such an all-embracing principle are many, and 
ignoring the inane opposition of the bigoted on the ground of re- 
ligious and moral scruples, we find that psycho-analysis is indicted 
on the following counts :— 

1. It overemphasizes a single factor, which, while extremely 
important and apt to be overlooked by a number of cloistered 
university dwellers, cannot take the palce of all the instincts and 
emotions which play on the life of the individual. 

2. Psycho-analysis proceeds without regard for the body of 
accepted facts that psychology has succeeded in building up on the 
basis of experimental work; and subordinates the conscious with 
which we are familiar to the unconscious which, no matter how 
important it may be, is after all a matter of speculation. The result 
is, that if you keep your doctrine constantly before you, your 
interpretation can be so manipulated (in view of the fact that sex 
affords such a rich symbolism) that every event will be subsumed 
under, or will point in the direction of, that principle. “‘ All Roads 
Lead to Rome.” 

3. The dissension on fundamental points in the psycho-analytic 
camp, and the circumstance that almost every prominent disciple of 
Freud has formed a school for himself, would tend to make it appar- 
ent that psycho-analysis is a sphere where, as in the days of ancient 
Israel under the rule of the Judges, ‘‘ every man does what is right 
in his own eyes.”’ 

4. The réle and significance assigned to experiences of a sexual 
nature, especially those which occur during infancy, seem to be 
exaggerated ; and many peculiarities and eccentricities can be 
explained in a much less circuitous manner. 

5. It has been questioned by Miinsterberg and others, though 
quite without cause, whether an unconscious or subconscious mind 
is not a contradiction of terms. 

Add to these objections the further drawback that there is no 
possible demonstrable proof of any of the Freudian or Jungian 
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mechanisms, and the skeptical attitude of the more outstanding 
American psychologists on this subject will be somewhat appre- 
ciated. To be sure, many cures have been effected by Freudian 
methods ; but it must be pointed out, apart from the fact that the 
most solid ground of psycho-analytical teaching is to be found in the 
field of hysteria and other disorders, that fakirs, shamans, medicine- 
men, miracle-men, and faith-healers of all sorts, at all times, and m 
all climes, have had considerable success with their patients. 

That Freud’s suggestive theories should make a strong appeal to 
. the social worker, the literary man, and the nerve specialist, need 
not surprise us ; but we must remember after all that it is for psycho- 
logists to decide whether psychological doctrines are acceptable or 
not. It will not be expected of them that they would allow their 
whole edifice to be demolished in order to make room for a structure 
which does not resemble theirs. 

It is only fair to say, however, that a number of the Freudian 
concepts such as ‘repression’, ‘ complex ’, ‘ conflict ’, and subli- 
mation’, are gradually being accepted into the orthodox circle, 
partly on the recommendation of practitioners who find the doctrines 
of Freud and his hostile associates almost indispensable as working 
hypotheses in the treatment of their patients. 

Psychical research, while not strictly a department of psychology, 
is another piece of adjacent territory that the American psycho- 
logist is not willing to explore before he sees a good prospect ahead. 
This aloofness some sympathizers of psychical research will attribute 
to a professional timorousness ; others will ascribe it to the want of 
a cosmic interest on the part of American psychologists. Neither 
charge, I believe, accounts for the situation, which, to my mind, is 
merely the result of a practical training and a feeling that there has 
been too much fraud manifested in the past by so-called mediums 
and psychics to justify the expenditure of valuable time on dubious 
investigations, And, moreover, the exposure of operatives does 
not to-day attract the world’s attention as it did fifteen or twenty 
years ago, when Eusapia Paladino was manoeuvring in the psychical 
arena. 

That psycho-analysis and psychical research should havea greater 
vogue in England than in the United States may strike the reader 
as surprising, but therein ‘lies a real difference of traits between 
the two types of minds. The British mind is more mystical and 
not as practical as the American. To the former anything ts possible 
provided it is imaginable, or even conceivable. The fanciful 
novels of H. G. Wells are really of a piece with the remarkable 
Scientific Romances of Hinton, or the highly ingenious hypothesis 
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of Whately Smith to explain the modus operand: of a discarnate 
world. 

That the British Society for Psychical Research has had among 
its officers and members some of the most distinguished scientists 
and thinkers in Great Britain has of course created a respectable, 
perhaps even an aristocratic, atmosphere about the Society, but 
that is to be taken rather as an effect than a cause of the comparative 
success which psychical research has been enjoying in England. On 
the other hand, it must be borne in mind that the British Society 
maintains a more reserved and circumspect attitude than its 
American sister society. 

Reverting to our main subject, let us consider whether Americans 
have made a specific contribution to psychology, something that 
marks them off from other nations in that sphere of endeavour. 
Some controversy may be aroused over this question and its answer, 
but if we lend credence to Watson’s contention, Behaviorism is a 
distinctively American movement.’ This assertion probably needs 
to be qualified, for Comte, more than a century ago, effected his 
salto mortale by jumping clear over psychology and into sociology. 
Both he and Cournot thought that the only psychology which could 
prove scientifically possible was ‘ cerebral physiology ’ or what we 
should call to-day neurology. 

Watson, however, is correct in his claim in that it was reserved 
for the American psychologist to lead a concerted protest against a 
psychology which was based entirely on introspection. Though 
only one solitary member of the American Psychological Association 
insists that he does not know what consciousness means and that 
there is no such thing as a mental image, there are scores of others 
who believe psychology to be the science of behaviour rather than 
a science dealing with mind (mentalism)—at which attitude the 
European psychologists are rather puzzled and somewhat amused. 

Closely bound up with this revolt is the denial of inborn complex 
‘tendencies as: such (instincts), which are declared by these pro- 
testants to be merely a series of reflexes conditioned by various 
experiences. Behaviorists in general combat the notion that pur- 
pose plays any part in the functioning of an instinct, or that the 
instinctive behaviour is directed towards any particular object. 
The mechanism is for them the all-in-all of every phenomenon. 

At variance with the behaviorists, though not in direct opposition 
to them, are the dynamic psychologists who count Freud among 
their number. The dynamic psychologist is concerned with the 
motive in just as high a degree as with the mechanism. In fact the 
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realm of motives is to him even more important than the world of 
mechanism. Dynamic psychology differs from what is commonly 
called structural psychology in allowing for inference in mental life, 
while structuralism would have nothing to do with what is not in 
consciousness. If you cannot introspect on the alleged fact it is of 
no consequence and we have no right to suppose that it even exists 
according to traditional psychology. The dynamic psychologist, 
however, attempts to deduce its existence from the subsequent 
effects. A neurotic may not be aware of any particular mental con- 
flict at a certain time, but the symptoms point to a conflict and the 
eventual cure corroborates the diagnosis. 

It is not my purpose here to enter into the respective merits of 
behaviorism, introspectionism, and dynamic psychology (especially 
as I have done so at considerable length in my Behaviorism and 
Psychology), but merely to bring the issue cléatly~ before us. 
American psychology because of its variegated antecedents is like a 
coat of many colours, which to the undiscriminating eye appear to 
merge into one another, but which the trained observer will im- 
mediately discern as different hues—the materialistic and mechan- 
-istic red of Loeb, Watson, and others at one end of the spectrum, 
and the vitalistic and purposive violet of McDougall, Bergson, and 
Driesch at the other extreme. 

Apparently the people of the more or less intelligent classes are 
not very much concerned over the theoretical differences in psy- 
chology, if we are to judge by the kind of interest which this science 
has awakened in the public mind. Within the last few years three 
popular magazines purporting to dispense psychology to their 
readers have been launched in America, while the number of so- 
called applied psychology clubs with their New Thought rituals 
have been increasing throughout this country and Canada. The 
fact that the word ‘ psychology ’ has come to possess a market value 
for clever people is fer se sufficient proof of its progress and practical 
appeal. 

As to whether the United States will in time become the great 
psychological centre to attract students from all parts of the world, 
as did Germany and France before the war, is a question which at 
most can be answered only problematically. It is true that the 
works of American psychologists are becoming better known in 
Europe, largely through translations. James’s Principles of 
Psychology and Briefer Course and Titchener’s Text Book of Psy- 
chology have appeared in several European languages; some of 
J. Mark Baldwin’s books, and recently Warren’s Elements of Human 
Psychology have been translated into French, while Minsterberg’s 
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Psychology and Industrial Efficiency appeated in Spanish, Wood- 
worth’s monograph on Movement and Pillsbury’s Aéention were 
first published in French, and McDougall’s Psychology was brought 
out in Yiddish and Italian, and other works of his are about to be 
translated into Japanese. For all that, it is doubtful whether the 
atmosphere of a Leipzig under Wundt or a Wiirzburg under Kiilpe 
could be duplicated here; or to turn to abnormal psychology and 
psychiatry, whether the aura of a Charcot in La Salpétriére, of a 
Janet in the Collége de France, or a Freud in Vienna could surround 
our foremost American psychologists. It is applied psychology 
which will draw students from abroad, if there is to be anything like 
an academic invasion, not that our applied psychologists are superior 
to our theoretical psychologists, but because we happen to have the 
organization and the wherewithal to conduct investigations and 
obtain data in the most ramified situations. In other words, there 
is an American atmosphere in applied psychology which causes 
European psychologists at times to look askance at us. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF RACE 
IMPROVEMENT 


By FRANCIS B. SUMNER 


Professor of Biology, Scripps Institution of Oceanography, Universtty 
of California 


It may seem to scientist and layman alike that the topics suggested 
by this title have long since been worn quite threadbare, that nothing 
new can possibly be said on the subject, and that in any case our 
conclusions are bound to be academic, and incapable of application 
to human welfare. Perhaps all this is true. But let me reassure 
my readers at the outset. In the ensuing remarks, I shall have 
nothing whatever to say of the Jukes or Kallikaks, the descendants 
of Elizabeth Tuttle, or the fractional progeny of the modern woman’s 
college graduate. And likewise I promise to conclude this paper 
without exhorting such of you as happen to be of ‘ desirable’ 
stock to contibute your quota of four to the next generation of 
Americans." Not that the matters thus summarily dismissed from 
consideration have lost any of their earlier importance. But 
familiarity breeds contempt, even in the realm of scientific discus- 
sion, and moreover an acceptance of the fundamental data of 
eugenics may now be taken for granted, at least among well-informed 
persons. 

Such persons know well enough that the human race is reproducing 
itself too largely from the ranks of its less competent classes. It is 
in the squalor of the slums that the largest families are to be found, 
while our leaders in thought and action are leaving few or no 
descendants. Expressed in the language of the statistician, there 
is a negative correlation between the mental, moral, and social worth 
of the individual and his contribution to the population of to- 
morrow. 

All this is trite, you say, and so it is. So trite, indeed, that we may 
be disposed to overlook its overwhelming importance. There is no 
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question that forces are at work which cannot fail to result in a 
steady lowering of the average ability of our race. 

This conclusion is challenged, of course, by many incurable 
optimists, who refuse to face the facts, and who base their arguments 
upon sentimental or religious considerations. Then, too, there is 
another type of objector—well represented, apparently, among our 
editorial writers—who seems to be incapable of thinking in statistical 
terms. Argue with him that certain classes of low-grade immi- 
grants should be excluded from our country, and he will point 
triumphantly to this or that child of New York’s East Side who has 
risen to fame as a musician or captain of industry. Show him the 
manifold disadvantages of large families, particularly among the 
poorer classes, and you will be ‘floored’ by the rejoinder that with 
a family limit of only nine children the world would have lost 
Benjamin Franklin, who was a tenth child ! 

Such objectors do not consider the far greater proportion of 
geniuses which America would probably have had, if we had con- 
sistently refused admission to any but high-grade immigrants. Nor 
do they consider the much better opportunity for innate talent to 
come to expression in a family of moderate size than in a family so 
large as to create an unfavourable home environment. 

What we need, in dealing with such questions, is to keep in mind 
the elementary principles of probability. The question is not 
whether certain relatively undesirable stocks are capable of produc- 
ing men and women of high ability, but what percentage of ability 
we may reasonably expect from such sources. Are the pauperized 
and fecund denizens of the tenements carriers of average hereditary 
mentality as high as the classes who have attained a greater measure 
of social and financial success? As we read from day to day of the 
obscene antics of some of New York’s gilded degenerates, we may 
feel disposed to thank God that our ‘upper classes’ are not repro- 
ducing themselves. But here again, we must think in terms of 
averages, and overlook the conspicuous exceptions. 

There are strong reasons for believing, and few for doubting, that 
social stratification is to a considerable extent dependent upon 
hereditary mental and physical differences in mankind. How high 
the correlation is, or conversely how great a part is played in this 
matter by environment, is a question which cannot yet be safely 
answered. It is, however, a problem which is being scientifically 
investigated, and with good promise of highly important results. 

It may be said in passing that biologists, including some of those 
most interested in human heredity, now realize that the writings of 
the eugenicists of a decade or two ago, went too far in the direction 
of minimizing the effects of environment during the growth and 
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development of the individual. The truth seems to lie somewhere 
between the popular view that human differences in achievement 
are chiefly due to differences of opportunity and ‘ bringing up,’ and 
the exaggerated views of certain geneticists, who held that differ- 
ences in the ‘germ plasm’ were responsible for most of the 
observed differences, mental as well as physical, between one man 
and another. However this may be, eugenics, the science or art of 
race improvement, finds it expedient to restrict itself to a considera- 
tion of the hereditary differences of mankind. But even here, the 
environment can by no means be ignored, as will appear forthwith. 

In the first place, the time-honoured problem of the ‘inheritance 
of acquired characters’ has never been satisfactorily disposed of. 
It may yet turn out that modifications undergone by an individual 
as a result of environmental changes do at times leave some repre- 
sentative trace in the material bearers of heredity. For the present, 
it must be admitted that such an occurrence is not decisively proven, 
and that at best the effects upon the race are probably slight in 
comparison with those due to other causes. Eugenicists are doubt- 
less justified in disregarding this factor provisionally, while remain- 
ing open-minded to any favourable evidence which may be 
forthcoming. 

Of greater probable significance, though likewise not proven 
decisively, is the supposed influence of environmental stimuli in 
calling forth ‘mutations’ or hereditary variations in the germinal 
substance. While most biologists probably hold some such vague 
view of the origin of organic variations in general, the experimental 
evidence is both meagre and contradictory, and is restricted in the 
main to pathological phenomena, such as abnormalities of the eyes 
and nervous system. Indeed, there are a few able biologists who 
incline to the view that all ‘ variation’, in the sense of the appear- 
ance of new characters, is illusory, being due in reality to segregation 
and recombination among elements which have existed since the 
early beginnings of life. 

I think that there is at present a substantial agreement among 
biologists that the problem of the origin of variations is not only the 
great underlying problem of evolution, but that it is the one con- 
cerning which we have made the least progress since the days of 
Darwin. In any case, it is obvious that the artificial production of 
germinal changes by physical or chemical stimuli has not yet taken 
its place as an instrument for racial improvement, least of all for 
‘the human race. It is conceivable that continued researches will 
lead to more promising results in this direction. In the meantime, 
it is plain, however, that the artificial production even of harmful 
changes is a matter of interest to the eugenicist. If, for example, 
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permanent racial damage is found to result from overdoses of 
alcohol, we have more reason than ever before for moderation in the 
use of this substance. Experimental data in this field lend little 
support, however, to the exaggerated statements which were circu- 
lated during the campaign for national prohibition. 

For the present, therefore, the eugenicist must accept as he finds 
them the hereditary variations in mankind, and put aside the 
question of their ultimate origin. As a hypothetical breeder of 
human beings, he must, like any other animal-breeder, know as 
much as possible about the mode of transmission of the various 
traits in which he is interested. And despite great obstacles, much 
of value is being accumulated in this direction. 

The animal and plant breeder can obviously preserve and mate 
together some individuals and eliminate others to his heart’s content. 
Granting their constitutional fitness to live at all under the condi- 
tions imposed upon them, we may say that the chief factors of their 
environment to which the successful competitors must be adapted 
is their owner’s personal preference. The selective mechanism here 
is relatively simple. 

Mankind, in civilized society, likewise undergoes a continuous 
selection, but of a much more complex sort. Some types of 
individuals live longer, and some leave more progeny than others. 
There is not merely the weeding out of the physically inferior by 
disease and otherwise, to which the term ‘ natural selection ’ is 
frequently restricted, but there are numerous economic, social, and 
psychological influences which tend to foster certain types and to 
repress certain others. And there are complex conditions affecting 
reproduction, through the rate and age of marriage, the voluntary 
control of fertility in wedlock, and the like, all of these acting 
selectively when one social class or racial type is compared with 
another. Such differential survival and reproduction differ in no 
fundamental way from the processes to which the term ‘ natural: 
selection’ is commonly applied. It does not, of course, consist in 
all cases in the survival of those whom we regard. as most fit, 
mentally, morally, or otherwise. But the successful competitors 
must be fitted for survival in the particular social exigencies which 
confront them. If natural selection is the process by which races 
of parasitic worms have been evolved in the intestines of higher 
animals, it would not be altogether far-fetched to apply this same 
term to the origin of our own parasitic classes—the paupers, 
grafters, and criminals—in communities which stand ready to 
support them and to condone their offences. In either case, the 
organism in question is prepared to take advantage of a favourable 
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environment, and succeeds thereby in surviving and perpetuating 
its kind. 

This brings us, then, to the third and most important reason why 
the student of race betterment should be interested in man’s 
environment. If it cannot, so far as we now know, be depended 
upon to produce inheritable changes in individuals, nor even to call 
forth germinal changes which may result in advantageous hereditary 
variations, the environment can at least act as a selective mechan- 
ism, perpetuating certain types in preference to others. We hardly 
need to say that environment, in this sense, is a term of very broad — 
scope. It comprises every influence, physical, biological, psycho- 
logical, and social, which affects the individual, however indirectly, 
at any period of his life. Each of us is thus a more or less important 
part of the environment of his neighbour. 

Ellsworth Huntington, in his recent work, The Character of Races, 
has presented a fascinating and quite credible picture of the selective 
aspects of man’s geographic environment. He stresses the pre- 
eminent part played by racial migrations in weeding out the weaker 
and less intelligent strains and in favouring the more virile and 
enterprising ones ; and he points to various historic cases in which 
the conquest and occupation of a distant country has been followed 
by an outburst of creative genius. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, for the continued evolution of mankind, 
the days of the frontier and the pioneer are drawing speedily to a 
close. The wilderness has given place to the farm, and the farm is 
rapidly giving place to the city as the environment of the major part 
of our population. And with change of environment the selective 
process has likewise undergone a sinister change. 

Our great cities are the flower and fruit of our modern industrial 
civilization. To their well-being and continued growth everything 
else in our national life, it would seem, must be made tributary. 
Yet they are proving themselves to be active agents in destroying 
us. “Into these great cities flows a steady stream of the best 
blood of our rural regions and smaller towns. And here, to a large 
extent, these higher strains are brought to an end, not so much 
through physiological sterility, as through subjection to conditions 
which render voluntary childlessness almost inevitable. Were this 
steady migration from the country to be arrested, our urban popula- 
tion would be sustained only through the fecundity of the tenement 
districts.” Huntington forecasts that “if this process continues 

1 This terse, though of course quite unoriginal, statement of the case is 

uoted from an address of mine before the Sixth International Neo- 

thusian and Birth Control Conference. (See Proceedings, Vol. II, New 

York, 1926, pp. 67-87). I should have also included here the heavy influx of 
foreigners, who chiefly congregate in our great cities. 


See valuable discussion of this subject by S. J. Holmes, The Trend of the 
Race, Chapt. XIV (1921). 
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for several generations, our farmers may deteriorate into dull 
peasants, while our cities become largely the home of the descendants 
of people from southern and eastern Europe.” That such a deterior- 
ation of our rural population is not imaginary, is evident from a 
consideration of the present inhabitants of some of the country 
districts of New England. 

It is plain that the so-called ‘rural welfare’ problem is not 
merely a question of mitigating the living conditions of one class of 
our citizens. It is a question of checking a population movement 
which can lead only to national decadence. The most hopeless 
feature of the situation is the control of public opinion and public 
policy by the selfish interests which profit by urban growth. 

Man is often quite aptly termed a social animal, though he is, of 
course, far from being unique in this respect. Being a social animal, 
he has developed, throughout the course of ages, a wide range of 
mental reactions which distinguish him from animals of the non- 
social sort. Many of these reactions are doubtless of the class which 
must be relearned in the lifetime of each individual, but many 
others, without question, are ones which may properly be termed 
instinctive. The prevalent dread of solitude, as well as the phe- 
nomena so widely discussed under the name of ‘mob psychology’, 
must depend upon racial evolution more than upon individual 
experience. 

The advantages conferred by social organization early resulted in 
the development of a type endowed with a certain amount of sym- 
pathy and capacity for team-work. Many of what we regard as the 
highest traits of mankind are doubtless the logical and necessary 
outcome of this process of social or ‘societal’ selection. Moral 
ideals and ethical codes were not God-given in any peculiar sense. 
Neither their origin nor their adoption has been dependent upon 
great religious teachers. These last have doubtless played an 
important rdle in history, but their role has been that which our 
chemists assign to the substances known as catalyzers, namely, the 
speeding up of processes which would occur far more slowly in their 
absence. Moral progress would have proceeded, even in the absence 
of prophets or sons of God. 

Here, as everywhere in dealing with the evolutionary process, we 
do not profess to account for ultimate origins. Whence came those 
variations in the direction of greater altruism and social fitness 
which were selected and perpetuated by primitive society ? Frankly, 
we must admit that we do not know. Let it be insisted, however, 
that the situation as regards the origin of moral conduct is by no 
means unique. It is part and parcel of the same problem of the 
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origin of progressive variations, both physical and mental, which 
confronts the evolutionist at every step of his inquiry. 

It requires little thought to realize that this age-old favouring of 
socially-minded types, and the continued culling out of the more 
independent and unneighbourly ones, must have wrought much 
harm as well as good to our race. It has greatly hampered the 
development of individual initiative, and favoured the unquestioning 
acceptance of tradition and authority. In a measure, of course, 
this is part of the price which we must pay for the advantages of 
social organization of any sort. But the extreme products of such 
@ process are to be found in the ants’ nest and the bee-hive. There 
are no non-conformists there. All is orthodoxy and regularity in 
a bee-hive. 

In his great work, The Folkways, W. G. Sumner has stressed 
these more sombre aspects of ‘ societal selection’. He has traced 
the ruthless process by which human society, throughout history, 
has systematically purged itself of its ‘dissenters’, ‘heretics’, and 
‘agitators’, those afflicted with original ideas or sensitive to 
defects in existing institutions. The dire results are to be seen 
to-day in our woeful lack of original thinking, our subservience to 
traditional ideas, and our horror of innovations. Modern ‘ demo- 
cratic ’ America is furnishing signal illustrations of these aspects of 
social evolution. By our insensate hounding of ‘radicals’, our 
‘suppression of free speech and other rights of minorities, our official 
censorship of matters which should be left to individual taste and 
judgment, and our never-ending flood of prohibitory legislation, we 
are doing all in our power to swell the population of Main Street and 
to make the world safe for future generations of Babbitts. 

Fortunately, this levelling and standardizing process has always 
been mitigated by processes of an opposite tendency, else our 
reduction to mediocrity would by this time be complete. Geniuses 
have not invariably been burned at the stake ; many have become 
heroes and demi-gods. And for its leaders mankind has commonly 
chosen, or rather accepted, men of superior courage and initiative. 
But the rank and file have probably passed muster by reason of their 
regularity and unobjectionableness, rather than owing to the posses- 
sion of any valuable positive traits. 

All in all, it is scarcely surprising that our race has made little if 
any increase in native intelligence since the dawn of history. But 
it seems hardly fair to conclude from this, as some have done, that 
man has long since reached the culminating point in his mental 


1 Published in 1913. See, also, The Mind in the Making, by J. H. Robinson 
(1921). 
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evolution, the highest point possible for his species. The forces 
working for race progress have been perpetually opposed by forces 
which penalized ability, and put a premium on mediocrity. What 
progress might be possible under more favourable forms of social 
selection is a matter only for speculation. 

Along with the doubters and non-conformists, the selective pro- 
cess has of course been active in eliminating many of those who were 
undesirable according to any standards except those of the jungle. 
However, it is painfully apparent that this process of culling out the 
really unfit members of society has thus far been quite inadequate, 
and indeed of late the selective mechanism seems to have largely 
broken down. We need not pause to consider the increasing ranks 
of defectives and criminals which bulk so large in modern eugenic 
literature. 

The task of eradicating these vicious elements from our heritage 
constitutes a social problem of the first magnitude. But it does not 
seem to be a hopeless one, granting a type of leadership and political 
organization competent to deal with the problem scientifically. For 
a large proportion of our mental defectives, including many con- 
genital criminals, do not seem to be of recent or ‘ spontaneous’ 
origin, but to be the end-products of descent lines which have borne 
such evil fruit for many generations past. Indeed, it is seriously 
contended by some writers on eugenics that social delinquency is 
primarily an atavistic phenomenon, representing the survival of 
more primitive hereditary units or ‘ genes’, which have been lost 
or modified in the more advanced human types. 

So far as this may be true, the ultimate elimination of these defec- 
tive descent lines is at least theoretically possible, though it is, of 
course, immensely complicated by the fact that many hereditary 
defects belong to the recessive class, and are consequently trans- 
mitted by individuals who do not visibly manifest them. 

The benefits, in terms of human happiness and efficiency, which 
might be expected from such a radical cleansing of our racial blood- 
stream, would, of course, be incalculable. It is, however, obvious 
that the more pronounced defectives, such as would be culled out in 
this process, form but a small minority of the population. Their 
complete elimination would have little effect on the average worth 
of the race. 

Vastly greater benefits to mankind would ensue from appropriate 
alterations in the relative fertility of certain of the more normal 
elements of society. To bring about such changes is, of course, the 
truly staggering problem of the eugenicist. It may, of course, be an 
insoluble one in the practical sense of the word. It is quite possible 
that our present civilization is bound to go the way of all of its pre- 
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decessors, or indeed that the human race as a whoje is destined to 
reach a crisis in which it cannot make the adjustments necessary for 
survival. However, it may not be entirely futile to indicate the 
probable effects of certain courses of action, even though some of 
these may be impossible of realization. 

To begin with, it doubtless will be much easier to slow down the 
reproduction of the less intelligent and thrifty, than to speed up 
that of the more desirable strains. For this and other reasons, I 
fully concur in the now familiar proposal that birth control methods 
should be taught in free clinics, maintained in the tenement districts. 
Let us grant there is much truth in the counter agrument that the 
unrestricted families of the slums are largely due to shiftlessness and 
unintelligence, rather than to lack of technical knowledge regarding 
prevention. Many persons of low mentality could not be depended 
on to use contraceptive methods, even though they were aware of 
their possibility. But the birth control propagandist can always 
make a strong appeal on the basis of self-interest, and this should 
have weight with all except those of subnormal intelligence. Given 
the proper combination of scientific knowledge and missionary zeal, 
important results could reasonably be expected in time. Un- 
fortunately, scientific knowledge in this field is still very inadequate, 
owing largely to social prejudices and legal hindrances which must 
first be overcome. 

At the supposedly opposite end of the scale of social values lie the 
so-called intellectual classes. How shall they be induced to increase 
their quota of future citizens? ' To make any appeal to these at 
present on the ground of self-interest is unfortunately impossible. 
In the majority of cases, self-interest leads them to quite the opposite 
course of action. Special economic inducements have been sug- 
gested by various writers, but these would be difficult of application 
in a democracy. Then too, we have the long-heralded ‘ eugenic 
conscience ’, which is some day to stir the foundations of society. 
Thus far, this does not appear to have emerged. 

A somewhat similar, but much more credible ground for hope is 
the possibility that a change in the mores may occur, setting the 
stamp of social approval upon the rearing of larger families by 
persons qualified to do so. If it should definitely and authoritat- 
ively become the ‘ thing ’ for married couples of the more successful 
classes to rear four or five children, we should promptly begin to 
see results in quarters where every appeal on the ground of civic 


+ I do not overlook the possibility that a certain part of the infertility of 
the more prosperous and educated classes is due to physiological sterility. 
This, hoewver, is probably a minor factor. , 
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duty had failed.’ How shall the mores be changed in this direction ? 
The mores of any particular period are extremely stable, though 
not absolutely so. Possibly persistent and intelligently conducted 
eugenic propaganda might help. 

Unfortunately, existing religious organizations are doing little 
to promote the eugenic cause, and a good deal to thwart it. The 
Catholic Church has consistently opposed birth control and has 
favoured unlimited fecundity in all classes, without regard to their 
biological fitness for procreation. Even cretins and lepers have 
married with the Church’s sanction. Moreover, it has, throughout 
most of its history, enforced celibacy among its preisthood, and 
maintained celibate orders, both of men and women. It has thus con- 
tinually withdrawn from the breeding stock of the race many 
persons of superior intelligence and character. 

None of the Protestant churches, so far as I know, favour celibacy. 
But in recent years the birth-rate of their clergy has fallen to a 
point which compares well with that of the other learned professions. 
Any exhortations which this group might be disposed to make on 
the subject of race betterment would ‘consequently lose much of 
their force. 

But there is a more fundamental difficulty, due to the bearing 
of prevailing religious beliefs upon heredity in man. All denomin- 
ations lay stress upon individual responsibility and freedom. But 
this belief commonly goes beyond its legitimate sphere of insisting 
upon the accountability of the individual to society, and asserts 
the existence of an absolute freedom of will, quite inconsistent 
with what we know of hereditary capacities and predispositions. 
If the sinner is merely the product of his ‘ genes’, they ask, where 
is the justice of divine punishment or the merit of divine forgiveness ? 
And so heredity is branded as a ‘ materialistic ’ doctrine, incom- 
patible with the essentials of Christian belief. 

It does not lie within my province to harmonize the ascertained 
facts of human heridity with beliefs handed down to us from an 
unscientific age. I merely wish to point out that in so far as these 
doctrines have led anyone to doubt the existence of very great 
hereditary differences in human worth, they have acted in a dysgenic 
manner. And their influence in this direction has probably been 
considerable. We need only to point to the part played by our 
churches in fostering indiscriminate charities which have encouraged 
the multiplication of the unfit.’ Religion doubtless has an im- 
portant part to play in any inclusive programme for race betterment 


1 Of course the time will soon arrive when no such an average birth rate on 
the part of our population as a whole will be possible. Such a birth rate in 
one class would necessitate a radical curtailment in some other. 

* To their credit be it said that many of the clergy have now become keenly 
aware of this danger. 
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but it will first be necessary to discard or radically modify some 
doctrines which are now too often regarded as essential. 

My readers must have detected one very loose joint in the part 
of my argument which relates to speeding up the birth-rate of the 
superior elements of our population. And I am myself fully con- 
scious of the extreme vagueness of any standard of superiority 
which I have thus far suggested. Needless to say, we must offer 
some criterion of ‘ fitness’ which the ‘fitter’ persons themselves will 
accept and act upon. No responsible student of eugenics has ever 
seriously proposed the selection of our human breeding stock by a 
committee of experts, however much this caricature has been 
exploited in our daily press. The whole matter must remain on 
a strictly voluntary basis, and be left to individual conscience and 


judgment. 
‘“‘ The question really becomes: How shall the fit recognize them- 
selves? . . . Is it practicable, let us ask, to suggest any purely 


objective criteria of fitness? Plainly, such praiseworthy qualities 
as ‘ability’, ‘ brains’, ‘ character’, etc. must be ruled out of con- 
sideration. For we all have a superabundance of these things— 
at least in our own estimation. On the other hand, health, education, 
and financial success (I do not imply wealth) are not so open to 
these objections. One’s estimate of one’s share of these possesions 
is not so completely warped by personal vanity or modesty. 

“ That health is largely a matter of hereditary physique cannot 
be disputed. The same is not so obvious in the case of education 
and financial success. These are strongly affected by differences 
of opportunity—plain ‘luck’, as we say. However, even here, 
the correlation between such achievements and innate ability is 
probably high. 

‘“‘ May we not, then, reasonably express our conviction that the 
present racial outlook would be much more hopeful if those endowed 
with health, education, and a moderate amount of worldly success 
should contribute a greater quota than at present to the population 
of tomorrow? ’” | 

While I myself do not hesitate to answer this question 
in the affirmative, I should be far from contending that such a 
solution of our racial difficulties would in itself be at all adequate. 
For the ‘successful’ types, under existing social conditions— 
the ones who will acquire education and property, and who will 
best retain their health—are not exactly the ones who would succeed 
under a juster and more intelligent form of social selection. 

Despite the standardizing tendencies which we have discussed 


1F. B. Sumner, in Birth Control Review, July, 1925. 
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earlier, the larger social and economic prizes have, of course, 
generally gone to exceptional individuals. But society’s prizes, 
being commonly coaxed from her péfeuasively, or wrested from her 
by force, rather than received passively as rewards for service, 
have been more frequently the outcome of purely egoistic activities 
than of altruistic ones. And the greatest prizes of all, now and 
doubtless throughout history, have usually gone to ruthless individ- 
ualists, whose social relationships have consisted mainly in exploiting 
and subjugating others. What our present generation lacks, 
therefore, is not so much intellectual leadership as those traits 
which are necessary in order that a nation, or perhaps better 
humanity as a whole, should function as a unit. 

By this I do not mean to imply the possibility of any one standard- 
ized type of ‘ perfect ’ man, as the final product of human evolution. 
The increasing specialization of society will demand an increasing - 
differentiation of human types, even within a single community. 
And these types will doubtless be based on inherent differences 
of character, ability, and temperament. We shall need both the 
daring innovator and the cautious critic, the fighting zealot and the 
lover of peace, the worshipper of beauty and the patient seeker 
for truth. We shall continue to need some intense individualists, 
as our chief source of original ideas. But we shall need a much 
larger proportion of those who are capable of intelligent team-work, 
who are fitted for co-operation, in a sense which means neither 
mastery nor subordination. All of these types may be depended 
upon to appear in a diversified population, through the chance 
combination of hereditary a which occurs in the production 
of every individual. 

The futility of attempting to cure our social ills through any 
purely intellectual advances of the human race has been ably set 
forth by an economist, A. B. Wolfe, in a paper before the Second 
International Congress of Eugenics, in New York.’ I cannot 
forbear quoting his paper at some length. 

“Contrary to the general trend of sentiment among orthodox 
eugenists’’, says Wolfe, “‘ I venture to think that the main cause of 
our failure to make the great Society safe for human life, freedom, 
and happiness, lies not in deficient mental capacity but in a lack 
of will and of the right attitudes. We have simply failed to develop 
motives and attitudes—a morality—suited to the task. 

“ In the face of these profound maladjustments, where should 
the present interest of eugenics lie? If what I have stated is true 
—and I could support it by ample evidence if there were time— 


1Eugenics in Race and State, Vol. II, (Baltimore, 1923). 
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the first and mandatory task of eugenics is to bring to bear all the 
scientific and educative forces at its command for the development 
of attitudes more compatible with the successful functioning of 
the now unweildy and dangerous social mechanism to which the 
present generation has been surrendered by those who have gone 
before.”’ 

How, in the opinion of Wolfe, may we attain the needed “ general 
diffusion of the requisite social attitudes in the population at 
large ? ”’ , 

“So far as attitudes incompatible with a worthy and workable 
society are the outgrowth of traditional, hold-over political and 
economic philosophies, they can be gradually transformed through 
persistent education. But so far as they are rooted in instinctive 
inheritance they can be eliminated only through social selection. 
Time alone can tell to what extent our perverse attitudes are thus 
rooted. But this is sure: before any effective artificial selection 
for a more socially instinctivated population is attempted, we must 
promote every movement that will give freedom and force to the 
expression of the social instincts which we have—especially sympathy 
and workmanship—and remove the cultural obstacles to toleration, 
co-operation, and the sense of social obligation.” 

The ills of civilization, according to this author's diagnosis, are 
thus ills of the heart rather than ills of the head. And these ills 
of the heart belong in considerable degree to the class which 
physicians designate as functional rather than organic. They are, 
in other words, largely due to bad social habits, which may perhaps 
be unlearned in time but which are not in themselves hereditary. 

So far as these defective ‘ attitudes’ are the product of social 
_ rather than of biological inheritance, they are, of course, removed 
from the field of eugenics as ordinarily defined, though Wolfe 
himself prefers to define eugenics broadly enough to include them. 
However this may be, the ‘ acquired ’ traits of mankind are most 
intimately related to the problems of human betterment, as viewed 
more broadly. The gardener, needless to say, is vitally interested 
in obtaining good stock with which to start his garden, but his 
interest in questions of climate, soil, and irrigation is no less com- 
pelling. No trait, either physical or mental, is received, as such, 
from our parents. Every characteristic which we may possess 
results from a continued interaction, often throughout our entire 
lives, between what we are born with and what we are born into. 
And thus much of man’s present heritage unquestionably remains 
merely potential for lack of the conditions necessary to its 
realization. 

-T wonder how many of you have read that remarkable little 
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volume of less than a hundred pages by Professor H. S. Jennings, 
entitled Fvometheus. The author, with his customary insight and 
literary brilliancy, first summarizes the present status of our 
knowledge regarding the relation between heredity and environment, 
and then proceeds to show where the full acceptance of this know- 
ledge inevitably leads us. 

“It is not true”, says Jennings, “that what an organism shall 
‘become is determined, foreordained, when he gets his supply of 
chemicals or genes in the germ cells, as the popular writers on 
eugenics would have us believe. The same set of genes may 
produce many different results, depending on the conditions under 
which it operates. True it is that there are limits to this; that 
from one set of genes under a given environment may come a 
result that no environment can produce from another set. But 
this is a matter of limitation, not of fixed and final determination ; 
it leaves open many alternative paths. . . . Every individual 
has many sets of ‘ inate ’ or “ hereditary ’ characters ; the conditions 
under which he develops determine which set he shall bring forth 
The characteristics that appear under training are as much inherited 
characters as are thosd appearing under other conditions; for the 
conditions help determine the characters in the one case as in the 
other. ae 3 | 

‘‘ All characteristics then are hereditary in that they depend upon 
the germinal material and change as that material is altered. All 
characteristics are likewise environmental, in that they depend 
upon the conditions under which development occurs, and change | 
as those conditions are altered. The concepts of the hereditary 
and the environmental cannot properly be employed in the absolute 
way now practised, as distinctive of particular characteristics. 
But their respective rdles can nevertheless be disentangled with 
‘precision if they are applied, not to characteristics in themselves, 
but to the diversities between particular concrete cases.’ Thus 
“the difference in stature between Jones and Smith may be purely 
a matter of heredity, the difference between the same Jones and 
Brown purely a matter of environment.” 

Applying these doctrines to the future of mankind, Jennings 
_refuses to become pessimistic over the results of perpetuating 
less sturdy strains through the conquest of infectious disease. 
“Every important cultural improvement certainly does shift the 
. incidence of selective elimination. Nothing in the history of the 
race has so preserved and multiplied the weak and (previously) 
unfit, as did the Promethean bringing of fire into the service of 
man. The invention of clothing, of tools, of social organization, 
of writing, have had the same degenerative effects. Compared 
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with the disastrous results of these, vaccination for smallpox and 
typhoid, abolition of conditions that bring plague, cholera, and 
yellow fever, though tending to fill the population with non- 
resistent types, can have been only moderately degenerative.” 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that Jenning’s subtle irony 
relates only to the preservation of strains non-resistant to particular 


sources of danger which may be eliminated or rendered powerless 


to do us further harm. He would oppose, as strongly as any eugen- 
icist, the multiplication of defectives, either mental or physical. 

In view of these considerations, it seems likely that our endeavours 
to ameliorate our conditions of life will proceed for some time 
unchecked, even in the absence of any hereditary racial progress. 
Improvements of our environment, physical and social, may be 
expected to work considerable further changes in our realized 
capacities for thought and action, through permitting the full 
development of what is now merely potential. And these changes 
could be regarded as permanent acquisitions of the race, so long as 
the conditions necessary for their manifestation were maintained. 

But it is needless to add that vastly greater possibilities of progress 
would lie ahead of us, could we succeed in raising the average 
potential brain power of the race. With an inherent mentality 
(including morality) which at best is probably stationary, and 
which may indeed be gradually dwindling, the time may come 
when our complex social machinery will become too unweildy for 
us to handle. Let us hope that when that unhappy day arrives, 
there will be no lone eugenicist left to say “I told you so!” 


BABOONS, HYPNOSIS, AND INSANITY 
By EUGENE N. MARAIS 


The following brief and informal presentation of several interesting 
theortes ts an extract from a letter written by Mr. Marais, and sent us 
by one of our correspondents. 


I want to tell you something of our work if you have patience and 
are interested. I have never done it before, for the simple reason 
that we never heard of anyone in South Africa who was interested 
in comparative psychology. 

We set out to study the behaviour of our baboons in the first 
instance. I had prepared myself by a three years’ course in nervous 
disease and abnormal human psychology. In Waterberg we lived 
among a wild troop for over three years. We realized at once that 
we had an opportunity here which no previous observer of primate 
behaviour had ever had, for the one great reason that our baboons 
had a home, i.e. slept in one place. We tamed them sufficiently to 
render the closest contact possible and safe. We named and 
numbered each adult of the troop, and knew each individually. 

It was here that we first came into contact with the communal 
mind. We realized in time that the troop was dominated by a 
psyche which resided in no single individual. It induced behaviour 
which, in the case of human society, we call ‘ moral’, or ‘ altruistic’. 
We could end this conduct by separating an individual from the 
troop. We saw, and demonstrated experimentally, that the 
‘ unselfishness ’ of the ‘ moral law’ is in reality the intense selfish- 
ness of the communal mind, which, in its own self-defence, never 
hesitates to sacrifice a whole succession of individuals. (It was the 
study of this communal mind which sent us to the termites: its 
manifestation here is much more easily comprehended since it is not 
interfered with by the activity of the individual mind, and resides 
in a single individual.) It was interesting to note that, although 
the communal mind in the case of the baboons did not centre ex- 
clusively in a single individual, kingship was nevertheless essential 
to its functioning. In the majority of wild troops which we in- 
vestigated there was a single leader, whose destruction dislocated 
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the functions of the communal mind. But single leadership was 
not an invariable rule. Our own troop was dominated by a council 
of ten old males and one barren homosexual female (with secondary 
male characteristics). 

In testing young baboons for hereditary memories (‘ instincts ’) 
we discovered a remarkable state of affairs. We found that a large 
percentage were utterly devoid of them. A few, on the other hand, 
had hereditary environmental memories, but nothing like what is 
found in the lower mammalia. It seems incredible, but it is never- 
theless true, that a number of our young baboons, reared in 
captivity, had no ‘ instinctive ’ orientation of the sexual sense—the 
most persistent and universal of hereditary memories. They were 
utterly at sea, and even when all the conditions were supplied they 
did not know, without assistance and instruction, how to perform 
the sexual act naturally. They invariably discovered unnatural 
means by accident. Masturbation was a common practice among 
the young males deprived of females, even under natura! conditions. 
It is interesting to note that its effects when long persisted in were 
without question hygienically bad. The individuals became 
emaciated, ‘ nervy’, quarrelsome, and inclined to be solitary. 

In the course of time it became quite clear that the baboon is 
psychologically in a state of transition. It is losing the mind of 
hereditary memory, and acquiring the mind of individual causal 
memory. There were two questions which demanded solution: 
(1) Why ?—What benefit is there in the new mentality that it 
should be selected ? and (2) What becomes of the old mentality ? 
Quite clearly the old mentality is associated with the older portions 
of the brain, just as surely as the new mentality is associated with 
the development of the cortex. It would take too long to describe 
by what steps we arrived at the solution of these two questions. I 
will merely give the results we arrived at. 

With reference to the first question the solution is this:. In all 
great continents—like Africa and Central Asia—where there are 
frequently profound changes in natural conditions, it is of the 
greatest value to a species to be able to change its environment. 
It must be able to do one of two things: to emigrate to a new 
environment, or to adapt itself psychologically to the changed one. 
A species is quite unable to do this as long as it is chained by the 
mind of hereditary memory. (We saw the springbucks extermin- 
ated on the Flats in Waterberg because they could not acquire 
sufficient individual causal memories to enable them to live in the 
Bushveld which surrounded them. A single line separated them 
locally from absolute safety and they could not cross it.) 

It will be quite evident that two things must happen to enable a 
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species either to change its natural environment or to adapt itself 
to a changed one. First of all it must be able to acquire individual 
causal memories. But this alone is not sufficient. If race memories 
of the old environment persisted there would be a continual and 
destructive psychological conflict. Therefore the mind of race 
memory must be obliterated. And this is what is happening to the 
baboon. This is why he has been able to penetrate and live inthe 
most divergent natural environments, from the fertile mountains 
of the Cape to the barren hills of the Kalahari, and in the great 
forest centres where he is purely arboreal. In each environment 
he has highly specialized habits. This is why man has been able to 
penetrate the wastes of the Sahara and the polar ice. It will be 
seen at once that human reason and baboon reason are identical in 
substance and structure. The difference is in degree. Both are 
instances of the mind of individual memory, of cause and effect. 
But selection must provide a further quality. The new memories 
must not be transmissible since that would inevitably have the 
effect of releasing a species from one threatening environment only 
to chain it to another. Therefore all acquired environmental 
memories perish with the individual. All that he does transmit is 
a mind capable of acquiring new ones. That is what human reason 
is—and nothing else. 

Our second question was: What becomes of the old mind of 
hereditary memory, with all its intensely acute senses, its homing 
‘instinct’, and so forth? It seems unlikely that it is utterly 
destroyed in the process, since there are not such changes in the old 
brain, with which it is associated, as to bring about destruction. 
We tested the baboon for sense acuteness, and found that most of 
his senses are not far below those of the lower mammalia. Some, 
however, show marked degeneration. The baboon’s sense of smell 
is not much better than that of man. I think this is connected with 
the changes in the operation of the sexual sense; when sexual 
gratification comes to depend on causal memory, smell is no longer 
necessary as a means of excitation—its greatest function in nature 
generally. Hence the degeneration. 

We were almost forced to the conclusion that neither in the 
baboon nor in man has there been complete destruction of the old 
mentality. It is much more likely that it has been rendered 
functionless, just like the rudimentary organs. As the cortex sub- 
merges the old brain, so the new mind connected with it submerges 
the old one. Inevitably the conviction gathered force in us that 
the so-called ‘ subliminal soul ’ in man—the ‘subconscious’ mental- 
ity—is none other than this old ‘animal’ mentality which has 
been put out of action by the new mentality. 
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There is one way of inducing a partial refunctioning of the old 
animal mentality in man by means of hypnotism. The first German 
investigations had shown that the hypnotic state in man means no 
more than that the cortex of the brain is temporarily put out of 
action. So we commenced our experiments in hypnotism which 
continued almost daily for several years. Our subjects were five 
young Boer girls, and our station was on the farm Rietfontein, 
which is now the centre of platinum mining. (I was once induced 
to exhibit their “ marvellous ’ powers before an audience of doctors 
at Naboonspruit. It was very disappointing. They were all keen 
to see ‘ supernatural wonders’, and were tremendously impressed ; 
but it seemed quite impossible to make them appreciate the real 
significance of what they saw.) I wish to emphasize here that we 
did not set out to prove a preconceived theory ; in all our work we 
were inspired by nothing more exalted than curiosity. 

We found after a little hypnotic instruction that the girls could 
do all the usual wonderful things. They had the scent of dogs, the 
hearing of antelopes, both telescopic and microscopic vision ; they 
could distinguish by touch a copper bar from an identical magnetized 
steel bar through three thicknesses of baize. They could detect 
sulphate of quinine by taste in a solution of one in eight hundred 
thousand ; they could hear the ticking of a watch in an adjoining 
room; they had a time-sense equal to that of most animals or 
plants (quite equal to that of the Pacific sea-worm which rises to the 
surface annually by calculating sidereal time, irrespective of the 
season); they had a homing-sense exactly equal to that of a 
Namaqua partridge—established by actual experiment. 

We then compared, by carefully devised experiments (requiring 
infinite patience and a great deal of time), these hypnotic ‘ senses ’ 
with the normal senses of baboons and other animals, and found a 
correspondence which cannot be accounted for by coincidence. 
Man hears, sees, feels, tastes, and so forth, with the cortex. It is 
the ultimate switchboard where all sensory impressions enter the 
new mind—call it consciousness if you will. But there is quite 
another set of sensory apparatus in the old brain, through which 
all these afferent impulses pass before they reach the sensory centres 
in the cortex. Animals which have practically no cortex hear, see, 
and so forth almost exclusively with these centres in the white brain. 
But the more highly the cortex is developed, the more completely 
does it monopolize these sense impressions, to the exclusion of the 
ancient centres, which become simply conduits to the grey brain. 
If you put the cortex out of action (see Bernheim, for example, on 
the effects of hypnotism on the functions of the grey brain or cortex) 
the organism once more becomes dependent on these ancient centres 
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in the white brain. The human being becomes an ‘animal’ once 
more. Extensive vivisection experiments on the brain of the 
baboon more than confirmed this, but it hardly needs this con- 
firmation. 

The knowledge thus attained led to a further and even more 
interesting discovery. I had long since noticed how remarkably 
most forms of human insanity simulate the normal mental processes 
of the lower animals. If one is enabled to study the mentality of 
animals under conditions where the struggle for life is still insistent, 
one obtains a vastly different conception of it from that which 
laboratory experiments afford. One appreciates that a perpetual 
state of dread is the normal mental state of most wild animals. 
Fear of open spaces and fear of closed spaces are experimentally 
demonstrable in most animals—especially in the baboon. Fear 
connected with food, an uninterrupted state of qui vive, is always 
present in the baboon. In Waterberg he is generally hungry. He 
is surrounded by poisonous plants, and he is dependent on his own 
individual experience in avoiding them. He is perpetually afraid 
of eating the wrong thing. It was always intensely amusing to 
watch the baboons’ tremendous conflict between dread and tempta- 
tion when we offered to our wild troop some kind of food with which 
they were unacquainted, such, for instance, as ‘ mosbolletjes’ (a 
kind of bun). All wild animals, baboons included, when once the 
fear centres have been excited, look with suspicion, fear, and anger 
upon everything in their environment. Even known conditions — 
and things excite these suspicious states of mind under such circum- 
stances. The psychological moment of grandeur which recurs 
regularly in the psychic life of all animals is well known. The 
‘display ’ of the male bird and of the male antelope is known to 
every South African. The male baboons also have these periods of 
inordinate pride and swaggering. Under the stress of this period 
of exaltation a young male will do the most foolish and insane 
things, even to the extent of defying one of the leaders. , 

On the other hand we discovered quite early in our investigation 
a very peculiar psychological moment to which the froop were 
subject. Just about sunset they became profoundly and cause- 
lessly depressed. They gathered in groups, assumed attitudes of 
profound dejection, and repeatedly uttered their cry of mourning, 
even at times when things were going very well with them. One of 
the men with me declared that he was subject to the same depression 
at sunset. A careful inquiry revealed the fact that ten per cent of 
the Europeans in our vicinity felt the same psychological ‘ melan- 
choly ’ at sunset. It passed as darkness set in. In big cities it is 
far less often experienced, since all the conditions tend to counteract 
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it. Arnong ‘ wild’ kaffirs it is almost universal. They mention all 
manner of reasons as the cause, but in ultimate analysis we found 
that not one sufferer can explain why he feels like that. We named 
the moment ‘ Hesperian depression’. I examined the literature of 
different nations and found that the moment was universal in 
civilization. I need only mention the well-known English hymn : 
“ Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide,”’ in order to suggest 
numbers of other references ; in music we find that many composers 
have written intensely melancholy nocturnes. 

I could go on for several pages more, but this will suffice for my 
purpose. Anyone with a knowledge of human insanity will realize 
that all the phenomena I have just been describing are the basic 
elements in most forms of human insanity. Myself I have not 
found a single well-marked delusion of which the analogue was not 
a normal manifestation in animal life. All these mental conditions 
of animals which I have described are due to the excitation of 
centres which are of direct benefit. All communal animals, for 
instance, are ‘ selected’ to feel this moment of depression at sunset in 
order to bring the troop closely together at their time of greatest 
danger. It can be easily understood how these centres, long sub- 
merged in man, can become confusingly active in consciousness. 
If for any reason they become functional again while the cortex is 
still active, they work havoc as delusional insanity. 

It is very generally admitted now-a-days that the mind of man is 
not truly one, but truly two. Our difference from all accepted 
views is only on the questions of the place and the function in man’s 
mentality of the second mind. It is often held that the second 
mind is always hiddenly active in all its functions; but I do not 
think this idea can any longer prevail in the face of what we have 
found. The activity of the second mind is always pathological. 
(I sometimes wonder whether that is not the case with the vermi- 
form appendix.) We must recognize two facts about which there 
can be no question : first, that man is possessed of two souls, and 
second, that it is possible by means of hypnotism to imbue one of 
them with an activity which it does not possess normally. In most 
forms and types of human insanity we recognize the same activity 
of the second mind with all its intense sense-impressions. There is 
this difference only between hypnosis and insanity, that in insanity 
the cortex and its mind are not put out of action. (It is interesting 
to note that Charcot recognized hypnosis as a pathological condition 
very like human hysteria.) The first and most general symptom of 
the insane mind is confusion of thought. It is not invariable, but 
very common. Then come the sensory illusions—illusions of touch, 
smell, hearing, and taste. They are quite certainly subjective, but 
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the patient does not think so. It would be very wonderful if he 
did recognize as subjective the activity of a mind which he cannot 
possibly recognize as his own, since he has never previously ex- 
perienced its working, and since his whole mental make-up is not 
fitted to the purpose. He is really receiving sense impressions in 
two minds simultaneously. It is quite impossible not to recognize 
in most types this doubling of mentality. It is a real ‘ possession’, 
@ possession by his own ancient ‘ animal’ mind, which thrusts its 
activity through into his normal consciousness. Very few observers 
fail to recognize the essentially ‘ animal-like ’ change which insanity 
entails. 

I am sure that anyone who has some little knowledge of animal 
mentality under natural conditions, and who knows something 
about insanity will ‘ feel’ at once the truth of our conclusions, how- 
ever revolutionary they may seem, and however much they may 
run counter to many accepted theories. 


CURRENT INTELLIGENCE 
PSYCHOLOGY IN AMERICA 


Meetings—The quondam psychological meetings in the Mid- 
West, which used to take place some decades ago in Chicago and 
vicinity, were revived last May at Evanston, Illinois, when more 
than 100 persons attended. Professor Jastrow opened the meeting, 
and President Scott presided at the dinner. The papers read were 
all of an experimental nature, and covered a wide variety of topics, 
‘with considerable stress on the physiological relations. 


Instruction in Mental Hygiene—Yale University, which is rapidly 
regaining its old prestige, has now announced conferences in mental 
hygiene for freshmen. Lecture courses will also be given for upper 
classmen. The instruction is made possible through a grant of 
$50,000 a year for five years from the Commonwealth Fund 
A number of well-known psychiatrists and clinicians are engaged 
either as lecturers or consultants on the Yale mental hygiene staff. 


Interest in Character Studtes—Courses in personality, character, 
and allied subjects are becoming an integral part of the college 
curriculum. At Teachers College, May and Hartshorne, in connec- 
tion with the Institute of Religious Education, have brought out a 
number of tests and surveys of tests on character. In the Uni- 
versity of Iowa a number of character investigations have been 
conducted under the supervision of Professor Starbuck. At 
Harvard University Dr. G. W. Allport gave a course in the psy- 
chology of personality which he is now transferring to Dartmouth 
College ; and during the next academic year Dr. R. Cabot, head of 
the Social Ethics Department at Harvard, will make an innovation 
by presenting a course in biography. In the current issue of the 
Psychological Bulletin nearly two hundred investigations on 
_ character and personality study are listed as having been carried 
out in the United States during the last few years. Even if allow- 
ance is made for those not strictly of a non-intellectual range, the 
inventory would still reach well over a hundred titles. 


Rating of Psychologists—An interesting inquiry has just been 
completed by several graduate students and instructors at Stanford 
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University relative to the important names in the annals of psy- 
chology. One hundred and nineteen outstanding men noted for 
their contributions to the mental sciences were rated by 73 American 
psychologists ; and it would seem that personal bias operated 
noticeably in the various decisions. While the full report is to 
appear shortly in one of the psychological journals, it would not be 
amiss to note, meanwhile, that the first place is given to William 
James and the seventh to G. S. Hall, while the first of the British to 
have materially influenced the course of psychology—Galton— 
appears as eighth on the list. Spencer is rated number 17 and 
Ribot number 18. Berkeley, Hume, and Bain follow each other 
directly after Miinsterberg. James Ward is 27 on the list. It is 
surprising that Sanford should be assigned a place between 39 and 
40, while Avenarius should have been brought down to rank 76.5. 

In the list we miss the names of Stricker whose work on voco- 
motor imagery was of a magistral order, Steinthal and Lazarus who 
founded the branch of collective psychology, Ranschburg, Pavlov, 
Bechterev, etc. Freud’s name is also missing. Even if the con- 
tributions are to the ‘history of general psychology’ we should 
expect to find the names just mentioned on the list. 


Appoinimenits—Professor K. Kofika of Giessen, one of the leaders 
of the Gestalt School, has been appointed Professor of Psychology 
for the academic year 1926-1927 at the University of Wisconsin. 
At Yale University Professor Halvorsen of Maine University has 
been appointed Professor of Educational Psychology. Dr. G. W. 
Allport of the Social Ethics Department at Harvard University has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of Psychology at Dartmouth 
College. 

At Princeton University, Dr. E. B. Holt, who after his resignation 
from Harvard University some years ago did not engage in teaching, | 
will take the place of Professor Warren for the academic year 1926- 
1927. Professor Warren is now abroad on his sabbatical year. 
The Psychological Laboratory at Princeton, with all its staff 
originally from Harvard, will undoubtedly cultivate a Harvard 
atmosphere among the students. 


Retirements—Professor Burnham, who has been head of the 
Educational Department at Clark University for twenty years, and 
was in constant association with the late President Stanley Hall 
from shortly after the founding of Clark University until the latter’s 
death, has now become emeritus. Dr. V. A. Jones has been 
appointed Associate Professor of Educational Psychology. 


New Publicattons—The publications within the last few months 
include G. Stanley Hall: A Biography of a Mind by Lorine Pruette, 
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The Inheritance of Mental Diseases by Abraham Myerson, The 
Psychology of Handwriting by R. Saudek, and Temperaments and 
Race by S. D. Porteus and M. E. Babcock. 

The Gestalt Psychology is represented by a volume called Psy- 
chology and Education by R. M. Ogden; and Behavioristic 
Psychology claims two new books, As Introduction to Socsal 
Psychology by L..L. Bernard, and Psychology, Its Methods and 
Principles by F. A. C. Perrin and D. B. Klein. 

Among the forthcoming numbers of the Genetic Psychology 
Monographs are A Study of the Natio-Racial Mental Differences by 
N. D. M. Hirsch, and Bridges’s A Psychologtcal Study of Juventle 
Delinquency by Group Methods. 

The following are the new numbers of the Psychological Mono- 
graphs now in the thirty-sixth volume: Comprehensive Umiis in 
Learning Typewriting by J. W. Barton, Studtes in Psychology from 
the University of Illinois edited by Madison Bentley, On the Melodic 
Relativity of Tones by Otto Ortmann, and Untversity of Iowa Studtes 
sn Psychology edited by C. E. Seashore (Monographs 9 and 10). 

Books of Selected Readings systematically arranged have become 
popular as a substitute for text books. In Education this device 
was introduced some years ago ; then came the Readings in General 
Psychology. Readings in Sociology came next. Professor Taylor 
has very recently brought out a volume of Readings in Abnormal 
Psychology, and now a volume of Readings in Social Psychology is 
announced. To what degree the incorporated selections can be 
integrated so as to present a systematic survey of the subject matter 
of a given science depends, of course, on the diligence and the 
organizing ability of the compiler. 

The planned journal of abstracts of psychological literature 
resembling the various German Zeniralblatier is now under way ; it 
is hoped that most of the writings listed in the Psychological Index 
will be abstracted in the new periodical ; although, as the material 
is growing from year to year, considerable selection will have to be 
resorted to. | 
A. A. ROBACK. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Contemporary Thought of France, by Isaac BEURUBI, Ph.D. (Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1926, 8/6). 

Though Dr. Beurubi confines himself chiefly to what has been 
traditionally regarded as ‘ philosophy ’ he has covered a very wide 
field in this convenient survey. He divides his work into three main 
parts, devoted respectively to the Emprrtcal Postitvists from Comte 
and Taine to Espinas and Maurras, the Critico-eptstemological 
Realtsts from Renouvier to Brunschwieg and Jules de Gaultier, 
and the Metaphysico-spiritual Posittivists from Maine de Biran to 
Bergson and the Bergsonians. Thereafter we afe given a glance 
at the teaching of philosophy in French schools and the Religious 
movement of Le Roy and Maurice Blondel which is expressly 
Catholic. The whole may be profitably read in conjunction with 
the July (1926) issue of The Monist which is devoted to essays on 
French Philosophical work from 1914-1926, by a number of writers 
including Piaget, Masson-Oursel, and Claparéde. 

Dr. Beurubi’s book is part of a new “ Library of Contemporary 
Thought ” in which a companion volume devoted to Italy is of 
less interest to psychologists—since it is almost entirely concerned 
with the Idealism of Croce and Gentile about whom more than 
enough has already been inflicted on the English-speaking world. 
As the author, Dr. Crespi, puts it (p. 169) : ‘‘ In Gentile’s philosophy 
there is no room for a real plurality of personalities but only for 
the Transcendental Ego, the Person that has no plural. .... 
Spirit owes its reality to an intrinsic necessity.” 

A. M. 


On Education, by BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. (Allen and Unwin, 
6/- net). 

No analysis of modern social conditions can ignore the problem 
of education ; when the analyst is at the same time the father of. 
two growing children his treatment of the problem must be the 
result of practice as well as of theory. Bertrand Russell in his book, 
On Education, speaks first as a father interested in the welfare of 
his children, and second as one eager to carry the religion of education 
to the world at large. 

The first two chapters are devoted mainly to a discussion of 
educational theories and aims. Mr. Russell, the thinker, desires a 
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system of education that is capable of being universal, but the father 
adds “‘ though the individual should not meantime sacrifice his 
children to the badness of what is common if he has the intelligence 
and the opportunity to secure something better.” 

The psychological aspect of education has changed considerably 
since Mr. Russell was a boy. The doctrine of original sin has lost 
its force. Children are no longer regarded as ‘limbs of Satan’, 
The behavioristic school of psychology has perceptibly influenced 
Mr. Russell, as indeed it must influence every fair-minded educator 
who is willing to approach his problem with open eyes. 

In the second part of his treatise Mr. Russell the philosopher 
disappears, and Mr. Russell the father emerges. Chapters III to 
XIII form a handbook of advice to parents. 

Mr. Russell very properly stresses the influence of the first year 
upon habit and character. The subject of fear receives special 
treatment, but the conclusions reached are open to question. Mr. 
Russell accepts Dr. Watson’s statement that loud noises and the 
sensation of being dropped cause fear in young infants. He evident- 
ly does not accept Dr. Watson’s theory that these are the only 
natural sources of fear in the very young, for he mentions his son’s 
instinctive fear of the sea, but states that his daughter never betrayed 
such a fear. One would like to know Mr. Russell’s definition of 
tnstinctive. His suggestions for overcoming fear are valuable. 

For the Freudian sex-symbolism in children’s play the ‘will-to- 
power ’ is substituted. This desire for power, which in early life 
finds its outlet in stories of Bluebeard and Jack-the-Giant-Killer, 
“can find in later life a refined satisfaction by scientific discovery, 
or artistic creation.” 

In the chapter entitled ‘‘ The Importance of Other Children ”’ 
Mr. Russell stresses the important, though seldom recognized, fact 
that children learn most from other children slightly older than 
themselves, because their example illustrates an attainable ambition. 

Part III is devoted to theories of Intellectual Education. The 
school curriculum is analyzed from the nursery school through 
the University. Most modern educators are quite in line with the 
ideas so pungently expressed by Mr. Russell. 

: R. O. VA. 


Psyche Miniatures, (Kegan Paul and Co. each 2/6 net.) 

Five new books have been published in this series of convenient 
pocket volumes since the last issue of PSYCHE. Dr. E. Miller’s 
Types of Mind and Body establishes many interesting correlations 
between the physical and psychological aspects of man, and pro- 
pounds a novel theory of the endrocrines as intermediaries between 
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the central nervous system and the metabolic processes. In Man 
Not a Machine Eugenio Rignano summarizes his objections to a 
mechanistic biology and develops his own conception of Vitalism. 
The Hunter 1n Our Midst by R. Lowe Thompson is a brilliant and 
original study of the influence on man of hunting, which was his 
chief occupation for 100,000 years. He proposes a division of 
present-day man into passive and active types—cat-folk and wolf- 
men—a division which is perhaps quite as significant as Jung’s 
famous division into introverts and extroverts. Myth in Primitive 
Psychology is a lucid and compelling exposition of Dr. Malinowski’s 
contention that myth is no idle fancy of the savage, but a hard- 
working cultural force. In Fee, Fi, Fo, Fum. the Giants in England 
Mr. H. J. Massingham. traces the ‘ diffusion of culture’ from Egypt 
to England, and discovers many suggestive traces of the civilization 
of the Nile Valley in prehistoric, and even present-day, Britain. 
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BEHAVIORISM 


JOHN B. WATSON 


Late Professor of Psychology and Director of the 
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